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The Commonwealth’s. Fight against Inflation 


By the Rt. Hon. 


HE great Commonwealth Financial and Economic Con- 

ference, just ended, was the first of its kind for many 

years. It was a gathering of nations, some old and experi- 

enced in self-government, some, such as India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, with old histories but new self-governing powers. Every 
nation represented at the table has features and problems which 
are peculiar to it. Each has domestic political issues. Each has the 
unquestioned right to manage its own affairs. 

How, then, did this cormerence come about, and for what pur- 
poses, and with what result? The answer to the first question is 
simple, but important. All of us, except our great comrades of 
Canada, are members of what is called the sterling area—the area 
in which local currencies are related to or associated with the 
sterling pound and therefore affected by the strength or weakness 
of sterling. All over the sterling area we have, in effect, pooled our 
earnings of dollars, fought to preserve and extend our reserves of 
gold and dollars. We have all restricted our use of dollars and have 
sought to increase our dollar earnings, On several occasions the 
strain has been so great that we have had a crisis rendering neces- 
sary special restrictions and controls. In all these matters Canada, 
though herself a dollar country, has been helpful and concerned 
because, like all the other Commonwealth countries, she looks 
forward to that full trade and mutual investment between sterling 
and the dollar which is calculated to stimulate development, 
facilitate the purchasing of needed goods, and increase the stan- 
dards of living. 


R. G. MENZIES, Prime Minister of Australia 


This short statement will, I hope, explain to you why it was 
that we all decided to get together, not just to meet some particular 
crisis by temporary and painful expedients, but to work out a 
long-range and: permanent policy designed to increase production 
and earn and save more dollars through trade channels, with the 
ultimate purpose of achieving that convertibility of sterling, that 
all-round availability of sterling in international trading, which was 
a feature of world trade for nearly a hundred years. 

We have therefore, at this great conference, been seeking to 
discover to what extent we can adopt common policies or con- 
certed schemes. In doing this, we have looked not only inside 
our own countries, but outside. Each view is necessary. Before 
we look abroad for help or co-operation, we must first examine 
ourselves. Development was:one of the great themes of this con- 
ference. But there cannot be development without capital, and the 
prime source of capital, as every one of eight governments agreed, 
is the savings of our own people. There is no more suicidal folly 
than that of people who, sincerely or otherwise, pretend that capital 
for development can be invented, not earned and saved. I was 
tremendously impressed by the fact that such folly had no sup- 
porters at this conference. In brief, if we want help, as we all do, 
our first duty is to help ourselves. 

The next point that emerges is this. If we are to encourage 
saving and capital investment, we must do all that we can to arrest 
inflation; that is, the rise in prices and the fall in the purchasing 
power of money. Inflation arises from an excess of demand for 
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goods and services and capital investment, which drives up the 
price of each. To counteract inflation, root causes must be attacked. 
There must be a careful control of credit, solv ency on the part of 
governments, a pressure upon capital to move into the industries 
where it is most needed, and an improvement in our overseas 
balances of such an order as will enable us to sell and to buy with 
freedom and advantage. 

You will not need to be told by me that all forms of anti- 
inflationary action such as taxation, credit controls, and import 
controls, tend to be unpopular. Sometimes, in our own countries, 
people are tempted to believe that in such matters governments 
are either heartless or capricious. It is for this reason that I want 
to point out that, at this conference, all the Commonwealth coun- 
tries not only agréed that counter-inflationary measures should be 
resolutely pursued, but also agreed that unless this was done it 
was idle to think that more active international trade and the 
convertibility of sterling could -be achieved. 


Looking to Our Own Savings 
The next point that became a matter of common agreement was 
this. National development is of the essence.. Unless we can carry 
through the works which will help our overseas balances, all talk 
of world trade and freely convertible currencies will be futile. 
Developmental works require capital. Each of us, as I have said, 
must look first to our own savings for the capital we need. Those 
savings will not be made to their full extent until inflation is 
arrested. The defeat of inflation is therefore the first condition of 
development. On this we were all agreed. From all countries taking 
part there came no dissentient voice. We can easily become 
obsessed with our internal and domestic problems; it was therefore 
encouraging to find such unity; such a looking outwards on the 
problems of the entire family of nations; such a ee that strength 
could be drawn from common action. 
I am not attempting to go into details. I mere sum up the 
basis of our conclusions by saying that our objectives are: 
To get away from crisis after crisis; 
To get away, as and when we can, from policies of restriction; 
To moye towards the internal stability of each country individually 
and thus of the sterling area as a whole, basing upon that stability 


a sound development leading to an increased flow of exports and . 


increasing prosperity. 

What I have said so far may seem very general, but I assure 
you that it is basic, and represents ideas which were fully and 
frankly discussed at the conference. Let me now say three things 
of a more specific kind. The first relates to development. The 
conference closely surveyed the resources of the Commonwealth 
in such things as minerals and food production.. The possibilities 
of expanding production in each country were examined, and 
emphasis was placed upon those possible products which would 
increase exports and help the balance of payments. We thus have, 
in comprehensive form, the elements of a practical and orderly 
developmental policy to act as a most valuable guide to each of 
us in his own country. In other words, I am confident that in 
consequence of this conference local development schemes will be 
more selective—more concentrated upon those things which will 
give the whole Commonwealth the greatest help. 

The second specific matter relates to the financing of develop- 
ment. Apart from the absolutely essential element of building up 
our internal savings, to which I have referred, two most con- 
structive schemes have emerged. The creation of a Finance 
Corporation in London, to assist in the financing of selected 
projects of development in Commonwealth countries, was known 
to the conference and widely approved. In addition to its real 
financial value, it will constantly serve to focus attention on 
development, which is positive and bold, as. against negative 
restrictive measures. Further, the United Kingdom Government 
indicated that it was proposing to make sterling available to the 
International Bank for lending on approved developmental projects. 
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Commonwealth countries with properly selected and established 
works priorities will be able to secure real help from this quarter. 
The third specific matter, that of moving towards convertibility, 
occupied most of our time and labours, though the published 
statement, for obvious reasons, says very little about it. Full con- 
vertibility will exist when the pound can be freely converted into 
other currencies at whatever may be the prevailing rate of exchange. 
It clearly cannot be reached in one stride. There must be inter- 
mediate stages as our trading position and our reserves grow 
stronger. What we have done is to agree, in some detail, on the 


procedures to be followed to reach an intermediate stage. They 


depend, not only on the success of our own efforts, but also on 
close and specific co-operation’ with European nations and the 
United States of America. You will understand at once that delicate 
negotiations will be required, and that meanwhile it would be 
impossible to publish the precise terms or even the outline of our 


proposals. But I can assure you that they are clear-cut and con- . 


structive, and that if success is attained we shall be much nearer to 
that full trade, commerce, and intercourse between the nations 
which was once a refreshing and stimulating-aspect of our lives, 
and which we all hope to restore. 

What strengthens sterling will strengthen all of us in the Com- 
monwealth. It will increase the flow of goods. It will help inter- 
national investment. It will help to get us out of the atmosphere 
of emergency and restrictions, and serve to add to the prosperity 
and raise the living standards of the peoples of the world. 

We are all proud to think that we have between us immense 
resources, not only in material things but also in courage, patience, 
and resolution. With these rich endowments, and common friend- 
ship and understanding, we can not only deserve success, but 
command it—Home Service 


Speaking in ‘ Radio Newsreel’ THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatic 
correspondent, discussed the press conference at the end of the Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference and analysed the official communiqué. 


“Mr. Eden’, he reported, ‘said that he had come away from this con- 
ference immensely heartened. There had been a spirit and a vitality about 
it and a will to agree that he had seldom seen. The final communiqué 
said that agreement has been reached to seek the co-operation of other 
countries in a plan to expand world trade. This plan includes international 
action for the gradual removal of import restrictions as soon as this is 
possible, and the restoration of the pound sterling as a strong currency, 
and eventually as a free currency. Since the success of the plan depends 
upon the co-operation of the United States and of the countries of Europe, 
it is proposed to seek their support for it. 

“The foundations for this conference, as Mr. Eden explained, were 
laid in January of this year, when the Finance Ministers of the Common- 
wealth agreed to take immediate steps to avert the dangers then threatening 
the sterling area. These steps consisted largely of import restrictions. The 
aim of the present conference was to expand production and trade on 
which our hopes and opportunities for the future are founded. In examin- 
ing these far-reaching problems, the conference was guided by three 
fundamental principles. First: inflation and rises in the cost of living 
must be checked. Secondly, encouragement must be given to the develop- 
ment on sound lines of new economic resources. And thirdly, inter- 
national trade over the widest possible field should be stimulated. 

“The communiqué says that there is wide scope throughout the Com- 
monwealth for expanding the production of the essential supplies which 
the whole world needs. It adds that this expansion has occasionally been 
impeded by other developments which have not been entirely sound or 
well-planned. It was therefore agreed that development should be con- 
centrated on plans which would help to improve the export earnings of 
the sterling area. It was recognised that this development would require 
a great deal of investment, and that therefore savings would have to be 
encouraged. The communiqué says that the United Kingdom has in the 
past been the usual source of investment for the Commonwealth. The 
United Kingdom Government is determined that the flow of capital 
from London shall be maintained and increased. This will only be possible 
if savings in the United Kingdom are high enough. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made it clear that the Government does not propose to. create 
savings by reducing the standard of life in the United Kingdom. What 
was wanted, he said, was harder work and more productivity, in order 
to create an adequate surplus of exports over imports. The conference 
recognised that investors outside the sterling area, and particularly in 


the United States, could make an important contribution towards financing ~ 


this development policy ’. 
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The Tragedy in Kenya Today 


By LYNDON HARRIES 


HERE is a Kikuyu proverb which says that one man’s head is 

a solitary place. I feel this acutely in speaking about East 

Africa today: no single person can present an absolutely 

complete picture of all its problems. At this time it is 
impossible even to define them clearly because of the racial elements 
affecting them. Look, for instance, at what is happening in Kenya. 
There are definable causes for unrest there—land hunger, over- 
crowding, over-cultivation of land in the native reserves, and the dis- 
integration of African social life. But racialism colours all these 
problems and produces an abnormal situation. It is not normal for 
Africans to murder defenceless people or for white people in East 
Africa to be armed when they go about their daily business. The 
antagonism of today has its roots in something deeper than grievances 
which arise from specific local problems. 

A few months ago, I suppose hardly one person in a hundred in 
Britain had heard of the Kikuyu. But today, owing to the publicity 
which the troubles in Kenya have had, I suspect that a great many 
people presume that Kikuyu is simply a general name for the Africans 
of East Africa. They are, of course, just one tribe, and to get the 
perspective right I would like to start by giving a rough idea of the 
different territories and people in East Africa. 

Along the coast, including the island of Zanzibar, are the Swahili 
people, who have strong links with the Arab world. Nowadays the 
Swahili are a little out of step with most of the other peopies of 
East Africa, because they are Mohammedans and this means that they 
look more to the east than to the west. From the first, Europeans had 
more influence in the up-country districts. There they built schools 
and missions and the general pace of development was*much quicker. 
Some of the earliest missionary journeys were far inland to Uganda, 
and today Uganda is a prosperous country in which the Africans under 
British protection and sovereignty have their own native government. 

Uganda is free from the problems arising from European settlement, 
because white people are not allowed rights or titles of lands occupied 


or held by Africans, except with. special consent from the Governcr. 
Cotton is the chief crop and is mainly grown by Africans, while Indians 
own the great majority of the cotton ginneries. The most prosperous 
district is the kingdom of Buganda, which is only a part of the whole 
Protectorate, and includes the capital, Kampala. Here there is an 
African society which is variegated and urban. In other parts of the 
Protectorate the people are either self-cultivating peasants or pastoral 
people. Generally speaking, the Protectorate provides satisfactory land 


Kikuyu farmer and his family in the Nyeri district of Kenya 


for farming, and the people are not unduly troubled by political strains 
and tensions. 

In Tanganyika there is less prosperity because the country itself is 
difficult to work, and communications are a great problem. Two-thirds 
of the land is uninhabited, and you can travel through miles and miles 
of bush land without seeing any sign of cultivation or of human life. 
On the higher country, where the soil is more fertile and rainfall 
regular, things are better. The Chagga country, for instance, on the 
slopes of Kilimanjaro, is a prosperous coffee-growing land. Most of 
the peoples of Tanganyika are self-dependent, living on what they can 
raise from their own smallholdings. The tsetse-fly is a real menace 
and prevents many people from keeping cattle. Most tribes have a 
system of chieftainship, and-in many cases these chiefs act as govern- 
ment authorities. Here, as in Uganda, there are very few white settlers, 
and, with the possible exception of the Chagga, there is no strong 
political consciousness. 

In Kenya you get a radically different situation from that of the 
other territories, because there is a very considerable settiement of 
British farmers and traders and also of Indian traders. It is, in fact, a 
country of three-races. It is significant that it is also the most prosperous 
of the East African territories. And it is also the one where racial 
tension is greatest. These three facts are linked together. What I 
chiefly want to discuss here are the reasons for the tension and why it 
arises so particularly in Kenya. To begin with, however, I must point 
out that the Kikuyu make up only about a fiftieth of the total popula- 
tion of Africans in Kenya, of whom there are over 5,000,000.-Apart 
from the Kikuyu there are other important tribes like the Bantu 
Kavirondo, and the people of Nilotic descent, like the proud and 
exclusive Masai. Then there are the Kamba people and the many 


- coastal tribes like the Swahili, the Teita, and the Nyika. But Europeans 


do’ not own land in the country occupied by most of these people, so 
the problems connected with white settlement do not arise with them. 
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The Africans of Kenya are represented in the Kenya Executive 
Council by a Kikuyu, Mr. Mathu, nominated as their representative by 
the Governor. In the Kenya Legislative Council there are six Africans, 
who are not all Kikuyu, though the Kikuyu members have usually the 
most to say. These African members are also nominated by the 
Governor on a partially elective basis. The Kikuyu are chiefly farming 
people; they are not a martial people by tradition like, for instance, 
their neighbours, the Masai. They are intelligent, but often truculent 
and surly. They are certainly the most politically conscious: some 
people say they are the most politically minded-of all East African 
natives, though I doubt if the Baganda would agree about this. For 
instance, the Kikuyu Central Association, which was the forerunner of 
the Kenya African Union, was started thirty years ago, which makes 
it one of the earliest political organisations in East Africa. 

The aims of the K.A.U. have always been to promote African 
interests. It is not a trade union, but a political union which provides 
a forum for political opinion. Its membership is not restricted to the 
Kikuyu but it has always been controlled chiefly by the Kikuyu. From 
the earliest days it concerned itself with the land question, which means, 
of course, that it has always had an anti-white bias; but it was not 
until about 1946 that it became a strongly militant political organisa- 
tion. The officers of the society are mostly mission-trained, like Kenyatta 
himself, but they no longer practise their religion. They are mostly 
younger men, under fifty. 


Influence of Jomo Kenyatta 

The mainspring of this organisation during the past few years has 
been Jomo Kenyatta. Kenyatta comes from a typical Kikuyu peasant 
family. He was at one time a gas-meter reader in Nairobi, but he is 
a man of great ability and eventually came to England as a research 
assistant at London University. He stayed in Europe for fifteen years, 
during which time he visited Russia. As soon as he returned to Kenya 
in 1946 his presence was felt: there was an increasing sense of opposi- 
tion to the government measures. You could not definitely ascribe this 
to his return, but it was certainly more than mere coincidence. Kenyatta 
is an imposing figure. He is thickly built, bearded, and with finely 
moulded features. He has a quiet dignity and tremendous magnetism 
of personality, especially for his own people. I always found him 
interesting to talk to when I met him, though there was a cultivated 
aloofness which was not so noticeable when he talked with his own 
people. , 

What Kenyatta has done in Kenya is to harness tribal loyalty to 
African nationalist politics. And this has had an important effect on 
the character of the nationalist movement. In his speeches he always 
addressed his hearers as Ciana cia Mumbi, which means, ‘ Children 
of Mumbi’. Mumbi is the traditional mother of the Kikuyu people. 
He differs from the African political leaders in South Africa, who 
emphasise the broad front of African nationalism. This strong exclusive 
tribal sense is emphasised, of course, because the Kikuyu have always 
before them, as other East Africans have not, the sight of white settlers 
cultivating land which they claim as their own. The Kikuyu are traders 
as well as farmers: many of them are successful market-gardeners and 
their economic status is better than that of most other tribes in East 
Africa. For this reason they have often been referred to as the Jews 
of East Africa. And they regard themselves, when it comes to carrying 
out African nationalist aims in Kenya, as the ‘ chosen people ’. 

Mau Mau is an expression of the tribal character of Kikuyu national- 
ism. The system of oath-taking, the fear born of witchcraft, and the 
secrecy itself—these are a perversion of traditional tribal practice, and 
could have no place in a national African society. Most African 
nationalists outside the Kikuyu country regret the methods of Mau 
Mau, even if they do not so wholeheartedly regret some of the political 
consequences; because these methods, which spring from the dark 
abysmal side of the tribal life, discredit African tribal society and 
strengthen every criticism made against it. 

It is highly doubtful whether Mau Mau is concerned avith the actual 
grievances which Africans may have in the colony. The grievances 
spring from the facts of the situation, but Mau Mau operates by com- 
pletely disregarding the status quo. It acts with a terrifying simplicity 
of intention, the simplicity associated with absolute race hatred. For 
instance, Chiefs Waruhiu and Nderi were murdered apparently because 
they were authorities who had been appointed and paid by Govern- 
ment. Therefore, irrespective of personal character, they were, accord- 
ing to Mau Mau, good for government but not for the people. The 
situation is that the Kikuyu have no traditional system of chieftainship, 
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-and therefore no centralised control. So, in order to help administer the 


country, Government appointed Kikuyu whom they considered reliable © 
as local authorities. It was not, as Government is aware, a very satis- 

factory system of administration, because it put these nominated chiefs 

in an invidious position: on the one hand they have to represent their 

people to the government, and on the other the government to their 

people. But the point is that the leaders of Mau Mau are not interested 

in agitating for an alternative system of administration: they are not — 
interested in the grievances that may arise from the present system. 

Their avowed object is simply to drive the white man from their 

shores. I do not think myself that the actions of these leaders can be 

justified by quoting the grievances of the Kikuyu. On the other hand, 

I do not think any good can come from violently resenting their actual 

aim—to expel the white man—because that does express the rising 

tide of nationalism which extends from Cairo to the Cape. 

Many Kikuyu do not like Mau Mau but have been forced to join it. 
All the same, it does represent strong Kikuyu leadership and it has been 
systematically organised to carry out its purpose of opposing everything — 
European. For instance, the educational programme which is followed 
by government and mission schools is devised to prepare Africans to 
live in a modern world. But the leaders of Mau Mau substituted in the 
Kikuyu independent schools a low standard of education in which the 
teaching was towards race hatred. Another example: in Nyeri, public 
money was spent on raising tea and coffee seedlings so that the local 
people could plant these profitable crops: but no one would take the 
thousands of young trees from the nurseries. Mau Mau had told them 
not to have anything to do with anything European. In my view—and, I 
would say, in the view of anyone who wants to see the Kikuyu advance, 
politically and socially—these are irresponsible acts: but they show that 
the Mau Mau leaders can act effectively to get their purposes carried 
out, and that the problem the movement presents to us is a very serious 
one for that reason. 

I would like now to look briefly at some of the basic difficulties 
which have brought grievances in their train—grievances which only 
indirectly connect with Mau Mau, though they are used for ammunition. - 
Most people think that the vital issue in Kenya is the reservation of 
land in the Kenya Highlands for white settlers. Lord Hailey himself, in 
his recent study of political administration in Africa, said that ‘ an error 
was made of regarding as “no-man’s-land” certain areas which appeared 
to be unoccupied ’. This question brings up the whole burning subject 
of land hunger, and I want to look at both sides of it. 

The first white settlements were started over fifty years ago. British 
farmers found a bracing climate, unlike that of the lower areas, and they 
came out and took up what appeared to be empty land. They built 
homes and cultivated the land. But some of this land, in fact, formed 
part of the grazing grounds of the Kikuyu and the hunting ground of 
the Masai. The Kikuyu still maintain that originally they had simply 
leased the land to the whites, and that they did not realise that it 
was to be permanently alienated. The whole question was thoroughly 
investigated by a Land Commission in 1932, and as a result generous 
recompense was made to the Kikuyu for the initial error. But amongst 
the Kikuyu the sense of grievance still remains. The rights and wrongs 


.of this may not actually be relevant today. But it all has great emotional 


significance for the Kikuyu. On the other hand, the settlers feel this 
territory to be their home. It is where they expect to live and die, and 
their children after them.. 


White Settlers’ Achievements 

The strength of the case for the white settlers lies in the use they 
have made of the land. Kenya is not industrially a rich country. It 
has no heavy mineral or industrial resources, and what wealth it has 
has sprung from the soil or other secondary industries. The white 
settlers have built up the national economy in a-remarkable way. They 
have invested a great deal in making the land produce more: they 
have been willing to risk money by experimenting, by using all sorts © 
of modern techniques, and so on. In this way they have greatly increased 
Kenya’s exports, which are largely agricultural. In 1945, for instance, 
European production alone was estimated at seventy-five per cent. of 
the total export. It must be remembered that it is Kenya as a whole 
which chiefly benefits from this increased revenue, which helps to pay 
for roads, schools, héspitals—all the amenities which make an advanced 
standard of life possible for the African. 

On the other hand, the farming in the native reserves, except for 
some enterprising individualists, is undoubtedly bad and the land is 
deteriorating. This is partly due to the increase of population. The 
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land system of the Kikuyu could be carried on only so long as there 
was sufficient new land to be developed to give each generation adequate 
holdings. This is no longer possible in the Kikuyu reserves. The old 
system of holding blocs of land by a family has disappeared, and 
instead of land passing from father to family, with the eldest son 
watching over the interests of the family, there is a tendency to 
sub-divide the land so that each son and grandson gets a progressively 
smaller share. 


Kikuyu Farming Methods 

Apart from this, the Kikuyu methods of farming are actually im- 
poverishing their land. For instance, cattle are considered a mark of 
wealth and prestige, so that the aim of the Kikuyu farmer is to keep as 
large a herd as possible. He would rather have a useless skinny cow 
than no cow at all. As the herds exhaust one grazing ground they should 
be driven on to the next but this is not always possible now. The result 
of this is that, with no grass roots to hold the soil, erosion sets in 
and the soil becomes useless for crops or grazing. I have seen places 
where what was once green country has no topsoil at all: it is eaten 
away, hollowed out—a dust bowl, in fact. This is something against 
which the*agricultural advisers and teachers are continually fighting. 
But Kikuyu farmers, like all other farmers, are conservative people, and 
the struggle against custom is difficult. What is more, it has been 
hampered by political opposition from the African leaders. I remember 
how Jomo Kenyatta in 1947 called on the people in the Fort Hall 
‘district to refuse to allow their women to turn out for terracing to 
check erosion. He told them that it was not the custom for women. to 
do such work, and they immediately abandoned it. 

On the other hand, if you get a progressive African farmer he must 
have capital if he wants to develop his land. And here he is up against 
a difficulty which the white settler does not have to face. As there is 
no land-title in the native reserves the Kikuyu farmer is not able to 
raise loans. The European can raise loans for developing his land 
from the government land bank and from private banks. 

As a result of all these things—fragmentation of land, poor soil, 

primitive methods, and an increasing population—you get the Kikuyu 
hunger for land which is Kenya’s main problem today and which 
causes so much resentment of the white settlement, whatever benefits 
this may have brought. It is not surprising that many of the Kikuyu 
leave the reserve to find a better living elsewhere. Something like 
500,000 have gone to the White Highlands as employees of the whites, 
to the towns, and to other parts of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. 
This means a serious breakdown in the social structure of the tribe. 
The tempo of traditional African life was always slow. It still is, in the 
deep rural areas. But in African towns of mushroom growth things are 
very different. Government has to keep ahead of the demand for social 
services. There is the problem of housing; there is the breakdown of 
traditional moral sanctions; and there is the high cost of living, so 
closely related to the steady lag of wages. In East Africa, the price of 
posho, for instance, the staple food of most Africans, has risen sevenfold 
since 1939. Young men are deterred from entering steady employment 
in the cities because it brings such little profit and they often prefer 
to live on their wits. 
_ Then there is the question of race prejudice from the White side. 
-Racial antagonism is not all on the side of the Kikuyu. There are 
Europeans in Kenya who have no sympathy for the Kikuyu and who 
regard them as an unmitigated nuisance. They do not speak a single 
word of the Kikuyu language, even though they may have lived in the 
colony for many years, and their knowledge of African life is negligible. 
To Europeans of this type Africans are just cheap labour to be 
exploited: they form only a minority of the white community 
but their effect on relations between African and European is out of 
proportion to their numbers, and it is lamentable that they should 
be there at all. 

I believe that the responsibility for restoring discipline does not rest 
only with Government but with the Kikuyu themselves. It is here that 
the missions have an important part to play. There is no economic 
conflict between the missions and the people to bedevil their relations, 
and the missions have shown in their work, for instance in the education 
they provide, that they are out to help the people advance themselves. 
In his broadcast to the Kikuyu people a few days ago, Mr. Mathu 
appealed especially to the Christians to stand firm against Mau Mau, 
but the appeal is likely to be interpreted by some of the Kikuyu as a 
government manoeuvre in which Christianity is used as a means of 
getting the people to refrain from political action. The most difficult 
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task of the missions in Kenya in recent years has been to show to the 
Africans that their work is notlinked up with European interests. 

I would like now to look-at the whole area of East Africa again and 
to describe some of the ways in which we are trying to bring these 
countries forward. The great problem here, as in Africa generally, is 
poverty and its consequences: under-nourishment, which means inertia, 
and disease. This poverty cannot be solved simply by pouring in money, 
‘because its cause lies in the poor soil and the unfavourable climate 
(particularly in many parts of Tanganyika). It lies, too, in the fact 
that the health of the people has for generations been so much below 
standard. I remember villages in Tanganyika, for instance, where almost 
every other man was a leper. One way to raise the standard of living— 
and so the level of health—would be to create industries; and there we 
are up against the lack of coal, oil, and iron and steel. 

But much is being done. For instance, in Jinja in Uganda the first 
15,000 kW. generating set will be in operation within the next twelve 
months, and this means that thousands of Africans will be able for the 
first time to light their houses instead of relying after sundown on 
the smoky light of the fire. The iron and steel industry based on the 
magnetite deposits of Sukulu, near Tororo, is going to lead to the estab- 
lishment of ancillary industries, such as foundries. The Government 
of Tanganyika plans for coal-fields in the south-west part of the terri- 
tory, which will also give wide employment and lead to ancillary 
industries. This kind of basic industrial undertaking does in the long 
run provide a large-scale alternative to agriculture and to the poverty 
associated with peasant farming. But it will not result in an industrial 
revolution, because the basic character of East Africa will always be 
rural. Nevertheless, these developments will bring a higher standard of 
living—higher wage rates, more consumer goods. The danger is that 
they will also bring living problems and will impose social patterns to 
which the Africans are not easily adapted. Already the Uganda Govern- 
ment is having to think about creating proper social conditions in the 
neighbourhood of new industries. It is not simply a question of housing, 
but of creating proper communities for those who come to live and work 
in such areas. 

But there are other undertakings which fit more directly into the 
African’s life. One is co-operative marketing. Another is the large-scale 
mechanised cultivation of peasant crops. This makes it possible for the 
peasant to overcome some of the difficulties in the nature of the soil, 
which he could not overcome by himself. Groundnuts, for instance, is a 
peasant crop, but even the reduced government scheme is of tremendous 
importance in Tanganyika. As a result of it, large areas, formerly un- 
productive, are being brought into production; new communications are 
being built; new townships have been built, schools for Europeans and 
Africans, hospitals, and community centres. 


African Demand for Education 

But everything I have said here comes back to one central fact—the 
demand by Africans for education. ‘ We all crave for higher and better 
education’, said the Chagga Council in its petition to the United 
Nations; ‘education that will make us as complete human beings as 
possible’: But what is of vital importance is that the knowledge the 
African gets should be related to the needs of his own country: to the 
better cultivation of its soil, to an understanding of his country’s 
historical development and of its present social and economic needs. 
The contrast between the life of the African villager and what is being 
envisaged for him in government economic and social schemes is so 
enormous that often the African villager does not comprehend it;. he- 
does not always even know about it. But we shall not get the co- 
operation of these people until they are educated to understand nog only 
what is being done but why there is such a need for doing it. 

The Africans’ demand for education must be met, but we must under- 
stand that it will bring the desire for fuller participation in public affairs 
and even for independence. It is true that this desire for action often 
appears before the capacity for putting it into practice. But it is also 
true, I think, that the African feels—to some extent justifiably—that 
even when he is equipped by education only a minority can get the 
opportunities for using that education on terms of equality with Euro- 
peans. I think myself that this situation is only a temporary one. Our 
most important task now is to prove to the Africans that it is only 
temporary. This needs practical action in every sphere, especially the 
economic. The tragedy of what is happening in Kenya today is that the 
African leaders, while giving priority to political action, have adopted 
evil methods from the past to make it effective. This may, for them, 
have put the clock back.—Home Service 
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General Eisenhower Returns 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


HERE were two stories developing here in the United States 

during the past week which I presume are of particular interest 

to you in Britain. The first is a story of President-designate 

Eisenhower’s trip to Korea, the exchange of communications 
which he has had about Korea with General Douglas MacArthur and 
the unflattering comments made on the same subject by President 
Truman. The second is the story of Persian oil and various rather 
cryptic comments from the Department of State in Washington upon 
that subject. Both stories have raised questions about the possible ease 
or difficulty of future British-American relations in respect to Korea 
and Persian oil. My own personal opinion is that there is nothing in 
what has happened which should cause serious difficulty between 
Washington and London. However, that is a conclusion which should 
not precede what I would say upon these two matters. 


Cooler and Sweeter 

Let us take first the Korean trip of the future President of the United 
States. Mr. Eisenhower is back upon home soil now. He landed at New 
York on Sunday afternoon looking tanned and rested after several days 
of golf, his favourite form of recreation in the Hawaiian Islands. Before 
his flight from Hawaii he had indicated that he would arrange to see 
General Douglas MacArthur soon after his return. He had also let it 
be known through his aides that he is annoyed by President Truman’s 
characterisation of the Korean trip as a ‘ piece of demagoguery ’; and he 
let it be known that any further meetings between the two men will be 
cool and limited strictly to essential business. I suppose that there will 
be some people who will at once argue that because Eisenhower- Truman 
relations are getting worse while Eisenhower-MacArthur relations seem 
to be sweetening, Mr. Eisenhower may veer now towards those 
MacArthur views about Korea which have, in times past, caused alarm 
in your country and in Europe. Such an argument would, however, have 
a very shallow basis, and it would cut directly across not only the whole 
Eisenhower record towards the Korean war but also the history of the 
personal relationship between Eisenhower and MacArthur. 

The Eisenhower record of attitude towards the Korean war is much 
fuller and more precise than is usually realised. When he was in Korea 
Mr. Eisenhower declared that there is no quick or easy solution; no 
panacea. This was not a new position for him to take: 
with many other public statements on the same subject. At his first press 
conference in America in June, after his return from. Paris, he 
expounded the theory that American long-range military policy should 
be to prepare outpost nations to help defend themselves while building 
American power as a mobile reserve. He has repeated this concept of 
the American mobile reserve on several subsequent occasions, and it is 
the same theory upon which the Nato forces in Europe have been built. 

Further, Mr. Eisenhower has spoken out repeatedly against the 
MacArthur idea that the best way to end the Korean war would be to 
increase military operations against China itself. As far back as last 
August Mr. Eisenhower observed that no one yet has presented any 
feasible military plan for attacking China. He said that China is not a 
country particularly susceptible to weakening. through mass bombing. 
He said that such an operation could kill off millions of Chinese and 
not damage China. He added that if America adopted such a policy 
it would be starting another war, more difficult to stop than the one 
in Korea. 

These earlier Eisenhower views coincide with everything Mr. Kisen- 
hower has said about Korea, both while in Korea and since his return 
from Korea. If a man’s long, consistent, and repeated public statements 
mean anything at all they mean that Mr. Eisenhower does not want 
the United States to become engaged in more war with China. Indeed, 
one must assume that his controlling purpose is rather towards the 
restoration by any safe and possible means of American armed forces 
to the role of mobile reserve for the whole free community. But why, 
then, does he invite General MacArthur to come forward with what the 
former Far East Commander claims is a ‘clear and definite solution 
of the Korean conflict’. I must submit to you that there is a simple and 
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easy answer to that question. General MacArthur is not a man possessed 
of a passion for anonymity. General MacArthur has given no evidence 
of a desire to step out of the public eye into retirement. Those who 
either ignore General MacArthur pointedly or criticise him publicly 
bring him into public controversy in which he seems to thrive. 

This was the Trusian technique of dealing with General MacArthur. 


- It made MacArthur a much more visible and controversial figure than 


he was before. Mr. Eisenhower evolved an entirely different technique 
in his personal relations with stormy and dramatic personalities both 
during the war and during his tour of duty in Paris. He was famous 
during the war for his ability to get along with such independent 
personalities as Field-Marshal Montgomery and General George Patton. 
He had his differences with both of those men but he was careful not to 
personalise or to make a public spectacle of those differences. Of course, 
Mr. Truman also loves bringing personal differences into public. Like 
General MacArthur, Mr. Truman thrives in an atmosphere of personal 
conflict. He scored his greatest political victory, his re-election to the 
presidency, in 1948, in an atmosphere of public conflict which he aided 
and abetted by every means within his power, on every possible 
occasion. 

I asked an officer at the Pentagon, who knows both Mr. Eisenhower 
and General MacArthur, what he thought of the present Eisenhower- 
MacArthur relationship. He replied: ‘It’s perfectly plain—Ike has a 
strategy for dealing with MacArthur! Every time MacArthur leads Ike 
is going to shake his hand instead of plugging him’. This strategy 


cannot be an easy one for Mr. Eisenhower to pursue. There is a long ~ 


record of strained relationship between the two men. Before the war, 
when Eisenhower served in the Philippines on MacArthur’s staff, Eisen- 
hower was shipped home suddenly and summarily by MacArthur. 
Eisenhower was the choice of General George Marshall for the European 
Command during the war. Marshall is a man who was denied promotion 
by MacArthur while MacArthur was Chief-of-Staff of the army in the 
days of the presidency of Herbert Hoover. That is to say, Eisenhower 
and MacArthur belong to rival factions in the army between which 
there has been little peace or affection over a period of some thirty 
years. Add to this that MacArthur backed Taft against Eisenhower 
for the Republican Presidential nomination. : 


Desire to Extract American Forces 

Now there is a MacArthur problem in American public life. Mr. 
Truman tried to solve it one way and only made MacArthur a bigger 
and a more controversial public figure. Eisenhower is employing a 
different strategy towards the MacArthur problem. When the two men 
meet, General MacArthur will undoubtedly present some new variation 
upon his old plan for more war in and around Korea, but it seems to me 
certainly improbable that MacArthur’s views will change Eisenhower’s 
views. I would myself go so far as to call such a theory incredible. 
I do expect that Mr. Eisenhower will listen politely, will thank his 
visitor for his views, and proceed down the well-defined Eisenhower 
road towards the gradual extraction when, and, as, and if possible, of 
American Forces from direct engagement on the mainland of Asia with 
the armed forces of China and of North Korea. This does not preclude 
a possibility of a more active use of American naval forces against 
Chinese commerce, and possibly a lifting of present restraint upon 
Chinese Nationalist forays from Formosa against Chinese Communist 
held islands near Formosa. Such moves are regarded here as logical 
possible counter-moves against increased Chinese pressure upon Indo- 
China. But if anything seems clear about Eisenhower's policy in the 
far east, it is that the future President desires less, not more, war 
between the United States and China. ; 

Now let us turn to Persian oil. There were a number of conferences 
at the State Department this week between officials of that Department 
and representatives of several big American oil companies. One high 
official of the State Department went to London for talks on the subject. 
The State Department announced that if any private oil company 


wishes to try to buy Persian oil and then to market it, that company © 
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cannot be hindered by the American Government, but it need not 
expect any government help if it gets into legal trouble. 

Behind all this is an old plan, one of several, for a possible solution 
of the Persian oil problem. The plan favoured strongly at both the 
American Defence and State Departments is for the formation of an 
international oil corporation including the British Anglo-Iranian Com- 
pany, to buy and to market Persian oil. I am told in Washington 
that both your Government and the Anglo-Iranian Company have been 
informed of every development in the plan. It is claimed in Washington 
that there has been no general objection to the plan either by your 
Government or by Anglo-Iranian. However, there has been strong 
objection to the plan by the American Department of Justice, which 
claims that the project would be illegal under existing American law. 
The Department of Justice points out that it is at this very moment 
charging the American oil companies involved in this plan with violation 


of the- Anti-Trust Laws. The legal experts at the Department -of Justice 


complain that State and Defence are proposing that the oil companies 
do more of precisely what Justice is trying to make them do less of. 
The Defence Department is already discussing with the future Attorney- 
General of the United States, Mr. Brownell, possible ways and means of 
getting round the legal obstacles. 
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The immediately important fact seems to be that unless Congress 
changes the law or the Department of Justice changes its interpretation 
of the law, nothing can be done about the plan. If one of those two 
things happens there will be the next. question, whether the rights 
and the interests of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company are adequately 
protected under the plan. But it is also true that the plan is very much 
alive so far as the American State and Defence Departments are con- 
cerned. They are encouraging the American oil companies to try to 


‘work out the details in a manner which will avoid the legal obstacles 


here and will also satisfy Anglo-Iranian. So far as my information 
goes, there is no desire to short-circuit Anglo-Iranian or British interests. 
There is a strong sense of urgency, however, about finding some device 
to reconcile Persian and British interests in order that Persian 
oil may flow once again out of Abadan, and western money may flow 
back into Persia to revive the finances of that shaken country. 

Perhaps there will be trouble between Washington and London 
before this matter is straightened out. However, unless all Americans 
involved in the matter are more sinister, devious, and dishonest than 
Americans usually manage to be, this is no plot to steal British oil, 
but only one idea of how, perhaps, the Persian oil controversy might be 
resolved to everyone’s reasonable satisfaction.—Home Service 


Canada’s Attitude to the Sterling Bloc 


By 


set against a background of abounding prosperity and progress. 

We are making, cheaply and efficiently, goods which the rest of 
the world wants in huge quantities. We live, more than most people 
do, by exporting those goods abroad, particularly to the United States; 
and, because times are good, we are looking not only to our markets 
overseas, but also-to the gigantic development programmes that are 
taking place at home. Iron ore, aluminium, oil, uranium—these are the 
‘open sesames’ of 1952. 

It is all done in the grand, continental manner: a railway 350 miles 
long is being built from the Gulf of St. Lawrence into the iron-fields. 
The oil pipe lines run for hundreds upon hundreds of miles under the 
prairie wheat-fields. Helicopters are carrying in the first loads of 
material for a power plant in British Columbia, where the water from 
rivers diverted from their original courses will plunge almost 3,000 
feet through the waiting turbines and into the sea. We are doing all these 
things with what The Economist the other day called our ‘economic 
discipline’. We pay as we go, in government, and we reduce our debts. 
We have given up all the food subsidies and the rent restrictions we 
used during the war-years. We have broken loose from all foreign 
exchange control, our dollar stands unaided at a premium in the 
financial markets, and we encourage the import and investment of 
foreign capital which now pours in, mostly from the United States. 

We are not, however, dependent on that. The Canadian people con- 
tinue to save, and we are ourselves financing a very large proportion 
of our new development. When, in the crisis year of 1947, we had to 
impose sharp import restrictions, we gave repeated warnings that these 
would be removed just as soon as possible, with the result that no 
artificial industries grew up behind the restrictive barriers. What we 
determined to do was to turn our business, national and private, over 
to the market place. I would not want you to believe that we are 
ruthless, brutal, short-sighted capitalists in Canada. We have made 
some big strides toward the welfare state, but we have taken these steps 
one by one and at intervals between them. We are trying to make 
sure that we do not build up such big fixed charges in our budget that 
we would not be able to meet them, if times got bad. 

One result of this is that we are not taxed as heavily as you are, 
and that we are able to spend one-half of our national budget on 
defence. I do not mean by that that we are spending either too much 
or too little on defence. I think, by absolute standards, our contribution 
to the North Atlantic Treaty defences should be bigger than it is. 
But no government can move very far ahead of the people who elect it. 
One of our Government’s problems has now become the increasing 
reluctance of the Canadian taxpayers to go on supporting a budget 
far bigger than they ever thought it would be seven years after the war. 
There remain little currents of isolationism in Canada, nor are the 
people all united on the degree of progress toward the welfare state; 
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some of us think we have gone too far. These currents could join to 
form quite a river of public opinion—a selfish opinion perhaps, and 
one that needs to be fought and is being fought. But this takes time, 
and I imagine that we are doing just about all the taxpayers want to 
stand for. 

From a Canadian point of view, it is obvious to me that the solution 
of the problems that faced the Commonwealth Economic Conference is 
something that needs wider concurrence, and wider agreement, than any- 
thing the conference could give by itself. I hear, for instance, that there 
are still people in Britain who believe that the way out of the Common- 
wealth’s difficulties is to create a system of imperial preferences, to 
create a system of Empire trade which will be more or less self- 
supporting and will make its members, separately and collectively, 
reasonably independent of the outside world. This, so the theory runs, 
would be its economic effect. Politically it would mean, as I under- 
stand it, the creation of a third force which would be able to hold a 
balance, as it were, between the two great poles of power, the Soviet 
Union on the one hand, and the United States on the other. If this is 
a widespread idea in Britain—and I hope it is not—then it becomes 
any Cana ’s duty to tell you that it is an idea which excludes 
Canada from the Commonwealth. We cannot play that game. A 
hundred years or more ago, fate threw Canada into what has since 
become the dollar bloc. It is now far too late to haul us out of it. 

To put it bluntly, what has happened since the war is that currency 
difficulties, the fact that Canada is a dollar, not a sterling, country, has 
tended to drive us out of the Commonwealth. Believe me—we do not 
really like it. Hence it seems likely that, in the Commonwealth talks, 
Canadian influence was steadily exercised in the direction of sterling 
Commonwealth policies which would make it possible to resume older, 
and better, and wider, relationships. It is not only a business of making 
more money, for we are making good money now. What we are looking 
for is a better, long-range policy which will give us not only more 
diversified markets, but which will give us a more secure, independent, 
political future inside the Commonwealth and inside the growing North 
Atlantic community. We believe we cannot get this unless and until the 
currencies of the sterling Commonwealth and western Europe are made 
freely convertible. This is why we hope that the day of import restric- 
tions will soon end. This is why we believe, as The Times remarked 
the other day, that we can cure nothing by taking in each other’s 
Commonwealth washing. 

Canadians want long-range stability: they want a stable, solvent 
Commonwealth. If developing some new resources means a temporary 
loss of markets, we can stand that, provided the new resources are 
economically and efficiently developed, so long as they are competitive, 
and not hiding behind import licences and restrictions. What we want 
is a free world, and we are ready to pay some price for it. So, at least, I 
understand my people.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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Town and Country 


EW of us can know how the ‘other half’ lives, though we 

may sometimes be curious. That is why, when parties visit 

the stately homes of England at a bob a nob, the majority, so 

it is reported, are usually more interested in the habits of the 
owners than in the antiquity of the furniture. That is why university 
students paying a visit to the Rhondda Valley are more likely to 
remember that the bath in front of the kitchen fire is a central feature 
of the coal-miner’s day than details of the working of the pits. But 
only the social worker or investigator, the ‘ mass observer’ or the experi- 
enced newspaper reporter is capable of painting with conviction a 
picture of the thoughts and attitudes, the hopes and cares, of an 
‘average’ family outside his own sphere. Moreover, the gulf between 
town and country, though less deep than it was, is still not easy to 
cross. In a fascinating talk printed in this number, which we commend 
to our readers, Professor Curle sketches the ‘ personality’ of three 
village communities in the south-west of England. But a large pro- 
portion of the population, one imagines, is quite unaware of the full 
complexities of village life. If one dwells in a large town, one often 
knows little and cares less about one’s neighbours> The parish, the local 
political party, a youth club, or boy scouts troop may form a social 
unit, but not the neighbourhood nor the suburb itself. In London people 
only see their own friends, and the Great Wen has about as much 
personality as an octopus. 

But in the country all is different. If you visit a public house in any 
village or small market town on a Saturday or Sunday, life seems to be 
intimate and close-knit, though ‘ foreigners’ may feel out of it. In the 
large town the public house may be the poor man’s club, but in the 
countryside it is a forum, an exchange, above all a centre of gossip. 
True, in the twentieth century the cinema has settled, theggyireless has 
arrived, and now television is fast coming. Also transport has improved 
and few villages today are out of reach of some large shopping centre. 
Yet with all the opportunities for uniformity, for solitary amusements, 
or for getting away, social life in a small place still differs essentially 
from that in the big cities. And though families may have split up and 
dispersed, many, great and modest, must live where they have always 
lived from time immemorial. The tempo is slower and suspicions easily 
aroused. Thus, as Professor Curle says, villages have a peculiar per- 
sonality and character, and communities can be perverted by neuroses 
as much as individuals are in our age of anxiety. 

Great Britain is a tightly packed, some would say overpopulated, 
island, excellently served by transport. If we contrast with it the forty- 
eight States af America we realise how local affairs mean much less to 
us than to them. An American election is so much determined by local 
‘machines ’ that a Democratic voter in the south may hold precisely the 
same opinions and outlook on national affairs as a Republican voter in 
the north. Nevertheless, anyone who has taken part in a general election 
here in a rural constituency learns that parish pump politics often loom 
larger than any arguments about international affairs, financial policy, 
or the Welfare State. These are simply random reflections. No doubt 
a reading of the many social surveys that pour from the university 
presses and of such Blue Books as the old reports of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board would enable a skilled writer to draw a portrait of 
human life in which the contrasts between town and country, or county 
and county, would stand out with startling clarity, From them too the 
philosopher or (worse) the dictator might learn the secret of power. 
The squire, one supposes, is passing away. Who is taking his place? 


What They Are Saying 


Satellite ministers on the air 


BROADCASTS FROM Moscow and the satellite countries gave enormous 
publicity to the Vienna ‘peace’ congress, where the question 
of ‘national independence’ was given first place on the agenda. 
Strenuous efforts were made in Moscow broadcasts to emphasise that 
“even the clergy, including the Catholic clergy’ were ‘ broadly repre- 
sented’ at the congress, and that ‘ prayers for the success of the Peace 
Partisans in preventing a new fratricidal war’ were allegedly being 
offered in churches all over the world. As an example of the attempts 
by Moscow radio to confuse the support for a genuine peace given by 
the Churches in the free world with their alleged support for the 
Communist “ peace’ campaign, the above-mentioned Moscow broadcast 
on the Vienna Congress reported that the Archbishop of Paris had 
called on Catholics to ‘co-operate everywhere with men of good will 
who devoted all their efforts and lives to the noble cause of justice 
and brotherly love’. 

Despite this eagerness to use the Church for propaganda purposes, 
other Moscow and satellite broadcasts did not refrain from continuing 
to attack religion. Thus, Budapest radio broadcast a speech by the 
Secretary-General of the Union of Working Youth from the Hungarian 
organisation’s national conference, in which he decried the fact that 
“remnants of religious ideologies’ could still be found in the ranks 


of youth, as well as the ‘ poisonous influence of pacifism’. It was the - 


basic task of the Union, he said, to fight against the legacy of capitalist 
days, with their “harmful customs, morals, and prejudices *. Budapest 
radio also broadcast a recording of a speech at the same conference by 
the Hungarian War Minister in which he complained that the party 
resolution on the youth movement had been interpreted in an abstract 
manner, whereas it was, in fact, ‘a militant programme’. There had 
been no improvement in work among university students, he went. on. 
Officials of the Union must help in the development of the ‘ new type’ 
of man; to this end, they must be made familiar with new techniques 
and ‘not least with military knowledge’. The War Minister went on to 
complain that no one had taken any notice of the fact that the technical 
knowledge of young workers in factories and oilfields was faulty and 
that as a result ‘part of our new, machinery is wearing out quickly ’. 
Members of the Union also seemed to have forgotten that in: two 
years’ time ‘in all probability, the majority of working peasants will 
be working on the co-operative or state farms’. With regard to the 
Union’s work in universities and high schools, it showed ‘ signs of inertia 
towards enemy propaganda ’. 

Certain professors . . . are fairly openly voicing the reactionary views 


that three obstacles are hampering university education—Marxism- - 


Leninism, the Russian language, and military training. These subjects, 
say the professors, should be dropped to ensure the teaching of other 
more important subjects. 
A. few seconds after this the recording was interrupted, and an announcer 
intervened to quote the War Minister as having said: 

There are still hostile and cosmopolitan elements at the universities 
and high schools who place their trust in America’s war preparations 
and in her strength. 

The recording then continued, with the War Minister saying that ‘if 
a war is imposed on Hungary, youth will repel every imperialist 
attack’, and concluding that the most ‘sacred task’ of the Union was 
to ‘ follow the party and Rakosi through fire and water ’. 

Another interesting broadcast by a satellite minister was that made 
on December 14 by the Czechoslovak Minister of Education Mr. 
Nejedly, who commented on reports that Slansky and the other accused 
in the recent Prague trial pleaded guilty either from fear-or under 
the influence of drugs. Nejedly admitted that there had been general 
surprise at the accused having confessed their guilt, but this surprise 
was due to the Czechoslovak people having failed to throw off ‘their 
old capitalist way of thinking’. There was no drug, he continued, which 
could force accused people to say what was wanted of them, and the 
element of fear did not arise since the accused at the Prague trial knew 
they could only expect death. But, he went on, there was more truth 
in the explanation in the western press that the accused had been 
subjected to psychological pressure: it must not be thought they had 
admitted their guilt immediately. The capitalist west was also right 
in believing that it was no accident that the Slansky trial had been 
staged to precede the coming party conference, which would mark a 
new epoch in the development of the Czechoslovak Communist Party. 
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| Did You Hear That? 


DECORATING LONDON FOR THE CORONATION 


‘ THE PROBLEM Of street decorations in the City of Westminster’, said 
Sir Hucu Casson in a European Service talk, ‘is complicated enough 
to keep many of us busy for the next few months. Westminster runs, 
roughly, from Oxford Street to the river and from the Albert Hall to 
Fleet Street. Coronations are not a new problem for Westminster. For 
centuries the City has been proud on such occasions to carry these 
responsibilities, which it well knows to be upon a national as well as 
upon a civic scale. But old as the problems are, they do not get any 
easier to solve, and anybody who is involved in trying to solve them 
is wise to reassess them each time as from first principles. 

‘What is a coronation? First of all, a religious ceremony, 
centred upon the crowning in the Abbey and the procession 
which follows it, and, secondly, an occasion for the national 
rejoicing which that ceremony evokes. These two forms of loyal 
tribute to the Throne demand settings of related but different 
character. The first, the ceremonial tribute, should be splendid 
in scale, formal and dignified in appearance, basically traditional 
in inspiration. The second can and, I think, should be more 
light-hearted in character, more personal in expression. 

‘The first principle of designing street decorations, it seemed 
to me, was to seek coherence but not uniformity. Obviously this 
decision has its dangers, but it has also its advantages, as I 
found out for myself after the first few days I had spent in 
wandering through the streets of central London. I found myself 
looking at them with a fresh eye. And what I discovered, or 
perhaps I should say rediscovered, was this: that London is not 
so much a city as a collection of separate and highly individual 
communities—I nearly said villages, because that is what some 
of them are. Unlike Paris or Washington, London is a city of 
secret delights and sudden contrasts, of hidden ‘churches, secluded 
squares and unexpected glimpses. Nearly every street and court- 
yard and square in the centre of London has its own unmistak- 
able personality. It seemed sensible, therefore, that in designing 
the general setting these individual differences should be 
emphasised and enriched. Whitehall is 
lined with Government buildings, for- 
mal and massive in scale. Here the 
treatment should obviously be’ dignified 
and stately. Bond Street, on the other 
hand, is predominantly elegant and 
feminine in character, demanding a 
treatment in direct contrast to St. 
James’s Street and Pall Mall, which 
are streets lined with men’s clubs and 
shops selling fishing rods and sherry. 

“By studying these differences of 
character it is possible to build up along 
the route a series of visual sets, as it 
were, almost like a series of differently 
furnished rooms, through which the eye 
passes in sequence and with constantly 
maintained interest. It would be easy, 
with a uniform scheme throughout the 
city, to become bored with some too 
often repeated colour scheme or motif. 

‘If then we can leave the street to 
dictate the form of its decorative treat- 
ment, what of the separate buildings 
that comprise the street? Obviously 
these will be of all shapes and sizes 
and colours, but whatever they look 
like it is probably safe to say that it 
will be difficult to make them look any 
better by decoration unless you treat 
them with respect. Few buildings are 
improved by temporary decorations. 
If the buildings are well designed, 
to decorate them without regard for 
their architecture is like sewing 


fringes and sequins haphazardly all over a well-cut coat and skirt. 

“ At night new problems arise. After dark the atmosphere of the city 
becomes more relaxed, the crowds more light-hearted, and the decora- 
tions should be designed to respond to this different mood. By careful 
design it is possible to make decorative features that are dignified by 
day become more high-spirited at night, and there is no need to depend 
always upon conventional floodlighting for decorative effect. There are 
of course some buildings, usually only the most distinguished ones, that 
find a new beauty when floodlit. But if you have a building which has 
no great pretensions to architectural merit and you wish to make it gay 


Scale model of Bond Street (seen from 
Piccadilly) showing proposed decorations 
for the Coronation next year. Left: Bond 
Street decorated for the Coronation of 
King George VI in 1937 


at night, it seems to me sensible to 
uaderline its whimsicality. 

‘But assessing the character of 
streets and buildings and designing 
decorations appropriate to them is only 
part of the job. The real difficulty lies 
in getting these decorations up and in 
place. They have to be there for at least 
three weeks, perhaps in all sorts of 
weather. They have to be light and 
elegant to the eye yet sturdy. Even the 
simplest operation, such as placing a 
flagpole in a street, means that you 
have first to find a place where it is 
possible to dig a hole without dis- 
turbing the dozens of pipes and conduits 
which lie beneath the surface of 
London, then to consult all the many 
authorities concerned. You have to 
obtain the permission of the police, to 
make sure that you are not obstructing 
traffic. You may have to arrange that 
the work is done at times to cause the 
minimum interference. To suspend a 
garland across a street means that you 
have first to find buildings strong 
enough to take the supporting wires, 
then to obtain the permission of 
the owners of these buildings, and 
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finally to arrange insurance and indemmnities in case of damage. You 
can imagine what this means when there are some hundreds of 
different property-owners to be consulted’. 


TOTALITARIANISM IN PRACTICE 

Dr. S. H. SKAIFE has been studying termites intensively for fifteen 
years, specialising in the black-mound termites of the Cape. He spoke 
about his work in ‘ Science Survey’. ‘The black mounds they build 
on the veld’, he said, ‘ are not much bigger than a rugby football and 
can easily be carried to the laboratory; also I have succeeded in keeping 
these termites alive in artificial nests. 

‘If you break one of these mounds open and watch the teeming horde 
of insects running about amid their broken home, you will at once see 
that there are several different types, or castes, among them. The most 
numerous are the workers, males and females, only about a sixth of an 
inch long when fully grown, and all quite 
blind. They are sterile because their repro- 
ductive organs have never developed. As 
they know nothing of the cares and dis- 
tractions of sex, they can devote all their 
time and atténtion to ceaseless labour for 
the good of the community as a whole. They 
live for three or four years. Their jaws are 
short, broad, and powerful, well adapted for 
chewing the dead wood that forms their 
food, and for building the fortress mound 
in which the colony lives. They do all the 
work of the community, feeding and caring 
for all the other members of the colony, 
as well as themselves, and they make up 
about ninety-five per cent. of the total 
population. 

‘Running about among the workers, but 
much fewer in number, is a different type 
of insect, the soldiers. These have large 
heads and enormous curved jaws for biting. 
The swollen head of a soldier contains a 
peculiar gland, which produces a clear, 
colourless, irritating fluid which the soldier 
uses when it is fighting. Like the workers, 
the soldiers are males and females that have 
failed to develop sexually. They are blind 
and sterile. Because of their peculiar jaws they cannot feed themselves, 
and they have to be fed by the workers. They are a drain on the 
community and no more of them are tolerated in a nest than is necessary 
for its defence—about five per cent. ° 

“Somewhere near the centre of the mound you find the so-called 
king and queen of the colony, the father and mother of the teeming 
horde. In a normal colony the king and queen are the only fully 
developed individuals in the nest, with functional sex organs, the only 
ones that can have offspring. That is the termites’ drastic method of 
controlling the population in their mounds ’. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF BURNE-JONES 

Cottin MacINNes spoke of his great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother in a Midland Home Service talk. ‘ Georgiana Burne-Jones’, he 
said, ‘was one of the daughters of the Reverend George Browne 
Macdonald, the celebrated Wesleyan preacher. Her sister Alice was to 
marry John Lockwood Kipling, Rudyard’s father; her sister Louisa 
married Alfred Baldwin, the father of the late Prime Minister; and 
her sister Agnes married Edward Poynter, who was at one time 
President of the Royal Academy. Poynter has left water-colour portraits 
of these sisters, and that of my great-grandmother shows a very small, 
erect woman.with clear blue eyes that look out at the world with a 
rather terrifying honesty—a face whose severity is lightened by what I 
can only call great inner purity. I can remember Lady Burne-Jones 
when I was a child, always dressed then in long,. full gowns of velvet 
or satin, and I can remember how even at that young age I knew she 
was one with whom one would never take a liberty. 

“Edward and Georgiana were married in 1860, after an engagement 
lasting four years, and they married with only £30 of ready money 
and their faith in Edward’s future as a painter. For at Oxford, where 
at first he studied divinity, he had met his lifelong friend, William 
Morris, and together they had decided to give their lives to art. “He 
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Lady Burne-Jones, a photograph taken about 1916 


is full of enthusiasm for things holy and beautiful and true”, Edward 
wrote of his new friend, “ ... he has tinged my whole inner being with 
the beauty of his own, and I know not a single gift for which I owe 
such gratitude to Heaven as his friendship”. They read and worked 
and dreamed together, and together they saw in London, in 1855, their 
first pre-Raphaelite paintings: pictures by Maddox Brown, Millais, 
and Holman Hunt and, most admired of all, Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
painting of ‘‘ Dante drawing the head of Beatrice ”. 

‘A year later Burne-Jones met Rossetti himself and was invited to 
his studio by Blackfriars Bridge. From the very first, the older artist 
gave generous help and praise to the younger, allowing Edward to 
come and work in his studio whenever he pleased. And Georgiana tells 
us that in after years “ As long as Edward lived he said that he never 
did anything without wondering what Gabriel would have thought of 
it”. Morris his comrade, Rossetti his master, and now he was to win 
the friendship of the century’s greatest prophet, John Ruskin. “ Oh! he 

is so good and kind”, wrote Edward, 


books in the world. Think of knowing 
Ruskin like an equal and being called his 
dear boy—isn’t that like a dream? ” No 
wonder that Edward called this year “ a year 
in which I think it never rained nor clouded 
but was blue summer from Christmas to 
Christmas and London streets glittered and 
it was always morning and the air was sweet 
and full of bells”. 

“Truly, a golden youth; yet in the story 
that the Memorials unfold, though some of 
this earlier happiness remains, there was an 
increasing sadness in Burne-Jones’ life as 
he grew older. I remember that the late Sir 
William Rothenstein once said to me, 
“Colin, why was your great-grandfather so 
sad a man? He had a wife and children who 
adored him, he had devoted friends, 
material success and fairly early recognition 
—then why is it that he always spoke of 
himself as such a sad man? ” Lady Burne- 
Jones writes of “the melancholy that he 
inherited from his Celtic forefathers ’’, and 
tells how he always tried to keep this inner 
sorrow hidden from his companions by 
high-spirited fun, “ always ending”, she goes on, “in the laugh that 
we remember, the cloud-scattering laugh”. But in his paintings the 
sorrow is not hidden at all: if this fs a noble vision of mankind, it is 
also a doleful one. A Celtic vision, certainly, but may there not be 
other explanations of this sad mood? May it not partly be that though 
Morris remained his firm friend to the end the other heroes of his 
youth, Rossetti and Ruskin, became estranged? 

“Perhaps there is yet another reason for the characteristic melan- 
choly of Burne-Jones’ art, one to be found in the very fact of his birth 
in Birmingham. The engineers, the manufacturers, and the merchants 
—they were men at ease in the ugly, vigorous growth of this Victorian 
city; but artists. . . . In France, it is true, the Impressionists painted 
factories and railway stations with the same delight as they did men 
and women boating on the River Seine. But for many English painters, 
the hideous vitality of the late industrial era was too much: they 
shut their eyes to life about them and looked to medieval Italy and 
Arthurian England and old myths and legends for their inspiration. 
And it may be the very fact that Burne-Jones was reared in an indus- 
trial city that explains his withdrawal into the private sadness of an 
exquisite, languorous dream ’. 


1 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY ; 

ANTHONY Carson told this story in a Home Service talk: ‘The 
Spanish have a story about an Englishman travelling in a train on a 
branch line between Madrid and Villa del Prado. After starting three- 
quarters of an hour late, the train stopped twenty minutes beside a dried 
up river-bed. Then it went off again. Ten minutes later it stopped with 
a shuddering bang. “ What has happened?” asked the agitated English- 
man. “A cow on the line”, was the casual reply. After a long pause 
the train moved off again, only to stop again with another bang. 
“Another cow?” cried the maddened Englishman. “No. The same 


one ”’, replied his informant’. 


- 
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The Psychology of Encounters 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE on ‘The World and the West’ 


N the first four talks in this series, we have been surveying four 

episodes in which our western civilisation has been encountered by 

some contemporary non-western society. Russia’s, Islam’s, India’s 

and the Far East’s experiences of the west have come under view. 
Our survey has shown that these four different experiences of being hit 
by a foreign civilisation have had a number of features in common; and 
I want here to pick out, for further examination, several features that 
are, I believe, characteristic, not only of the contemporary world’s 
encounters with the west, but of all such collisions between one civilisa- 
tion and another. There seems to be something like a common 
psychology of encounters; and this is a subject of practical interest and 
importance today, when the sudden ‘ annihilation of distance ’, through 
the achievements of our western technology, has brought face to face, 
at point blank range, half a dozen societies, each of which, until 
yesterday, was living its own life in its own way almost as independently 
of its neighbours as if each society had been marooned on a planet of its 
own instead of living in the same world with the other representatives 
of its kind. 


: 


Technology instead of Religion 

Let us start with the general point which came to our notice last 
week when we were taking a comparative view of our western 
civilisation’s two successive assaults upon China and Japan. We saw 
that, on the first occasion, the west tried to induce the far eastern 
peoples to adopt the western way of life in its entirety, including its 
religion as well as its technology, and that this attempt did not succeed. 
And then we saw that, in the second act of the play, the west offered to 
the same far eastern peoples a secularised excerpt from the western 
civilisation in which religion had been left out and technology, instead 
of religion, had been made the central feature; and we observed that 
this technological splinter, which had been flaked off from the religious 
core of our civilisation towards the end of the seventeenth century, did 
succeed in pushing its way into the life of a far eastern society that had 
previously repulsed an attempt to introduce the western way of life 
en bloc—technology and all, including religion. 

Here we have an example of something that seems often to happen 
when the culture-ray of what one might call a radio-active civilisation 
hits a foreign body social. The assaulted foreign body’s resistance 
diffracts the culture-ray into its component strands, just as a light-ray is 
diffracted into the spectrum by the resistance of a prism. In optics we 
also know that some of the light-strands in the spectrum have a greater 
penetrative power than others, and we have already seen that it is the 
same with the component strands of a culture-ray. In the west’s impact 
on the far east, the technological strand in the radiation of the western 
civilisation has overcome a resistance by which the religious strand has 
‘been repelled; and this difference in the penetrative power of a religious 
and a technological culture-strand is not something that is peculiar to 
the history of the relations between these two particular civilisations. 
We have stumbled here upon an instance of one of the ‘laws’ of 
cultural radiation. 

When a travelling culture-ray is diffracted into its component strands 
—technology, religion, politics, art, and so on—by the resistance of a 
foreign body social upon which it has impinged, its technological strand 
is apt to penetrate faster and farther than its religious strand; and this 
law can be formulated in more general terms. The penetrative power of 
a strand of cultural radiation is usually in inverse ratio to this strand’s 
cultural value. A trivial strand arouses less resistance in the assaulted 
body social than is aroused by a crucial strand, because the trivial 
strand does not threaten to cause so violent or so painful a disturb- 
ance of the assaulted body’s traditional way of life. This automatic 
‘selection of the most trivial elements in a radio-active culture for the 
widest dissemination abroad is obviously an unfortunate rule of the game 
of cultural intercourse; but this premium on triviality is not the game’s 
worst point. The very process of diffraction, which is of the essence of 
the game, threatens to poison the life of the society whose body social is 
being penetrated by the diverse strands of a diffracted culture-ray. 


Analogies taken from physics and medicine may be used to illustrate 
this point. Since our discovery of the trick of splitting the atom, we have 
learned to our cost that the particles composing an atom of some in- 
offensive element cease to be innocuous and become dangerously cor- 
rosive so soon as they have been split off from the orderly society of 
particles of which an atom is constituted, and have been sent flying by 
themselves on independent careers of their own. We have learned, too— 
not to our own cost in this case, but to the cost of the once secluded sur- 
viving representative of primitive man—that a disease which is a mild 
one for us, because it has been rife among us so long that we have 
developed an effective resistance to it, may prove deadly to South Sea 
Islanders who have been exempt from it before being suddenly exposed 
to it by the arrival among them of its European carriers. 

A loose strand of cultural radiation, like a loose electron or a loose 
contagious disease, may prove deadly when it is disengaged from the 
system within which it has been functioning hitherto and is set free to 
range abroad-by itself in a different milieu. In its original setting, this 
culture-strand or bacillus or electron was restrained from working havoc 
because it was kept in order by its association with other components 
of a pattern in which the diverse participants were in equilibrium. In 
escaping from its original setting, the liberated particle, bacillus, or 
culture-strand will not have changed its nature; but the same nature 
will produce a deadly effect, instead of a harmless one, now that the 
creature has broken loose from its original associations. In these circum- 
stances, ‘one. man’s meat’ may become ‘ another man’s poison’. 

In the set of encounters between the world and the west which is the 
subject of these talks, there is a classical example of the mischief that 
an institution can do when it is prised loose from its original social setting 
and is sent out into the world, conquering and to conquer, all by itself. 
During the last century and a half we have seen our late modern western 
political institution of ‘ national states’ burst the bounds of its birth- 
place in western Europe and blaze a trail of persecution, eviction, and 
massacre, as it has spread abroad into eastern Europe, south-west Asia, 
and India—all of them regions where ‘ national states’ were not part 
and parcel of an indigenous social system but were an exotic institution 
which was deliberately imported from the west, not because it had been 
found by experimentation to be suitable to the local conditions of these 
non-western worlds, but simply because the west’s political power had 
given the west’s political institutions an irrational yet irresistible prestige 
in non-western eyes. The havoc which the application of this western 
institution of ‘ national states’ has worked in these regions, where it is 
an exotic import, is incomparably greater than the damage that the 
same institution has done in Britain, France, and the other west 
European countries in which it has been not an artificially introduced 
innovation but a spontaneous native growth. 


A Natural Product Transplanted 

We can see why the same institution has had these strikingly different 
effects in these two different social environments. The institution of 
‘national states’ has been comparatively harmless in western Europe 
for the same reason that accounts for its having originated there; and 
that is because, in western Europe, it corresponds to the local relation 
between the distribution of languages and the alignment of political 
frontiers. In western Europe, people speaking the same language happen, 
in most cases, to be huddled together in a single continuous and compact 
block of territory with a fairly well defined boundary separating it from 
the similarly compact domains of other languages; and, in a region 
where, as here, the languages are thus distributed in the pattern of a 
patchwork quilt, the language map provides a convenient basis for 
the political map, and ‘national states’ are therefore natural products 
of the social milieu. Most of the domains of the historic states of 
western Europe do, in fact, coincide approximately with homogeneous 
patches of the language map; and this coincidence has come about, for 
the most part, undesignedly. The west European peoples have not been 
acutely conscious of the process by which their political containers have 
been moulded on linguistic lasts; and,. accordingly, the spirit of 
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nationalism has been, on the whole, easy-going in its west European 
homeland. In west European national states, linguistic minorities who 
have found themselves on the wrong side of a political frontier have in 
most cases shown loyalty, and been treated with consideration, because 
their coexistence with the majority speaking ‘the national language’ 
as fellow-citizens of the same commonwealth has been a historical fact 
which has therefore been taken for granted by everyone. 

But now consider what has happened when this west European insti- 
tution of ‘ national states’, which in its birthplace has been a natural 
product of the local linguistic map, has been radiated abroad into 
regions in which the local language map is on a quite different pattern. 
When we look at a language map, not just of western Europe, but of 
the world, we see that the local west European pattern, in which the 
languages are distributed in fairly clear-cut, compact, and homogeneous 
blocks, is something rather peculiar and exceptional. In the vastly larger 
area stretching south-eastward from Danzig and Trieste to Calcutta 
and Singapore, the pattern of the language map is not like a patch- 
work quilt; it is like a shot-silk robe. In eastern Europe, south-west 
Asia, India, and Malaya the speakers of different languages are not 
neatly sorted out from one another, as they are in western Europe; they 
are geographically intermingled in alternate houses on the same streets 
of the same towns and villages; and, in this different, and more normal, 
social setting, the language map—in which the threads of different 
colours are interwoven with each other—provides a convenient basis, not 
for the drawing of frontiers between states, but for the allocation of 
occupations and trades among individuals. ; 


Macedoine into Patchwork 

In the Ottoman Empire 150 years ago, before the western institution 
of clear-cut, compact, homogeneous national states made its disastrous 
entry into this foreign arena, the Turks were peasants and. administra- 
tors, the Lazes were sailors, the Greeks were sailors and shop-keepers, 
the Armenians were bankers and shop-keepers, the Bulgars were grooms 
and market-gardeners, the Albanians were masons and mercenary 
soldiers, the Kurds were shepherds and porters, the Vlachs were shep- 
herds and pedlars. The nationalities were not only intermingled as a 
matter of geographical fact; they were also economically and socially 
interdependent; and this correspondence between nationalities and 
occupations was the order of nature in a world in which the language 
map was not a patchwork, but a macedoine. In this Ottoman world, the 
only way of carving out national states on the western pattern was to 
transform the native macedoine into a patchwork on the language 
pattern of western Europe; and this could be done only by the 
methods of barbarism which, for 150 years past, have in fact been 
employed with devastating results in one section after another of an 
area extending all the way from the Sudetenland to eastern Bengal. 
So great can be the havoc worked by an idea or institution or technique 
when it is cut loose from its original setting and is radiated abroad, by 
itself, into a social environment in which it conflicts with the historic 
local pattern of social life. 

The truth is that every historic culture-pattern is an organic whole 
in which all the parts are interdependent, so that, if any part is prised 
out of its setting, both the isolated part and the mutilated whole behave 
differently from their behaviour when the pattern is intact. This is 
why ‘one man’s meat’ can be ‘another man’s poison’; and another 
consequence is that ‘ one thing leads to another’. If a splinter is flaked 
off from one culture and is introduced into a foreign body social, this 
isolated splinter will tend to draw after it, into the foreign body in 
which it has lodged, the other component elements of the social system 
in which this splinter is at home and from which it has been forcibly 
and unnaturally detached. The broken pattern tends to reconstitute itself 
in a foreign environment into which one of its components has once 
found its way. 

If we want to see how, in the game of cultural intercourse, this 
process of one thing leading to another works in practice, let us look 
at one or two concrete examples. In a United. Kingdom Blue Book 
surveying the social and economic state of Egypt in 1839, it is men- 
tioned that in the city of Alexandria at this date the principal 
maternity hospital was located within the precincts of the naval arsenal. 
This sounds odd, but we shall see that it was inevitable as soon as 
we retrace the sequence of events that led to this at first sight 
surprising result. 

By the year 1839 the Ottoman governor-general of Egypt, the 
celebrated Mehmed Ali Pasha, had been working for thirty-two years 
ta equip himself with effective armaments in the western style of his 
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generation. He was determined to have a navy composed of warships 
on the contemporary western model. So Mehmed Ali advertised for 
western experts; but western applicants were unwilling to sign contracts 
without being sure of being able to bring their families to Egypt with 
them; and they were unwilling to bring their families without being 
sure of there being suitable provision for the care of their. health up 
to contemporary western standards of medical service. So Mehmed Ali 
found that he could not hire his urgently required western naval experts 
without also hiring western doctors of medicine to attend on the naval 
experts’ wives and children. Doctors and experts and their wives and 
families all arrived from the west together; the experts duly installed 
the arsenal, and the doctors duly attended on the women and children 
in the new western community at Alexandria; but, when the doctors 
had done all their duty by their western patients, they found that they 
still had some working time on their hands; and, being the energetic 
and public-spirited medical practitioners that they were, they resolved 
to do something for the local Egyptian population as well. With what 
should they begin? Maternity work was obviously the first call. So a 
maternity hospital arose within the precincts of the naval arsenal by 
a train of events which, as you will now recognise, was inevitable. 

The moral of this story is the speed with which, in cultural inter- 


~ course, one thing can lead to another, and the revolutionary length 


to which the process may go. Within the lifetime of all concerned, 
the traditional seclusion of Moslem women from contact with men 
outside their own household had still been so strictly enforced that, in 
eighteenth-century Turkey, even when one of the Sultan’s most dearly 
beloved wives was so ill that her life was in danger, the most that the 
Islamic code of manners would allow a western doctor to do for this 
precious imperial patient was just to feel the pulse of a hand held out 
timidly between the tightly drawn curtains of the invisible lady’s bed. 
This was the nearest that a western physician had been permitted to 
approach a patient whose life was one of the principal treasures of a 
ruler who was deemed to be an autocrat. In those days the Sultan’s 
autocracy had been impotent to override a traditional Islamic social 
convention, even in a matter of life and death which was next to the 
so-called autocrat’s heart. And now, within the same lifetime, Moslem 
women were boldly venturing inside the precincts of an outlandish 
arsenal to avail themselves of the services of infidel western obstetricians. 
This dire breach with the traditional Islamic conceptions of decency 
in the social relations between the sexes had been a consequence of 
the Pasha of Egypt’s decision to equip himself with a navy in the 
western style; and this undesigned and, at first sight, remote social 
effect had followed its technological cause within the span of less than 
half a lifetime. 


A Continuous Process 


This piece of social history, which is piquant but not unrepresenta- 
tive, gives the measure of the degree to which those nineteenth-century 
Ottoman statesmen were deluding themselves when they imagined that 
they would be able to fit their country out with adequate western 
armaments and then to arrest the process of westernisation at that 
point. It was not till the time of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, in our own 
day, that the Osmanlis admitted to themselves the truth that, in the 
game of cultural intercourse, one thing is bound to go on leading to 
another until the adoption of western weapons, drill, and uniforms will 
inevitably bring in its train not only the emancipation of Moslem 
women but the replacement of the Arabic by the Latin alphabet and 
the disestablishment of an Islamic church which, in Moslem countries 
in the past, has reigned unchallenged over the whole field of life. 

In our own day in India, President Ataturk’s great Hindu contem- 
porary, the Mahatma Gandhi, did realise that, in cultural intercourse, 
one thing insidiously leads to another. Gandhi saw that a myriad threads 
of cotton—grown in India, perhaps, but spun in Lancashire and woven 
there into clothes for India’s people—were threatening to entangle India 
with the western world in gossamer meshes that might soon be as hard 
to break as if they had been steel fetters. Gandhi saw that if Hindus 
went on wearing clothes made by western machinery in the west, they 
would soon take to using the same western machinery in India for the 
same purpose. First, they would import jennies and power-looms from 
England; then they would learn how to build these implements for 
themselves; next they would be leaving their fields in order to work 
in their new Indian cotton-mills and Indian foundries; and, when they 
had become used to spending their working time doing western jobs, 
they would take to spending their leisure on western amusements— 

(continued on page 1035) 
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Heat Into Work 


The second of three talks 


N its beginnings, the science of thermodynamics which deals with 
heat and energy was closely tied up with heat-engines. This being 
so I must briefly describe the features of heat-engines that are so 
fundamental to our science. In the first engine built about 1710 by 
Savery, steam was obtained from a kind of giant kettle, or boiler, 
heated by a furnace. To convert any water into steam, a proportionate 
quantity: of heat must pass from the furnace into the boiler. When the 
steam passes to the cylinder and expands, and drives the piston 
forwards, the engine performs mechanical work. To repeat the process 
the expanded steam must be condensed, when it gives up waste heat 
to the condenser. The only really basic quantities are the heat taken 
from the boiler, the mechanical work done by the engine, and the waste 
heat rejected to the condenser. The rest of the contrivance is irrelevant. 


Steam Not Essential 


Since the time of Savery all kinds of heat-sources have been explored 
—hboilers fired by coal, oil, or gas are commonest. But in theory 
any chemical reaction that proceeds on its own with liberation of heat 
might be used, and indeed the expansive power of steam is by no 
means essential for converting heat into mechanical work. For example, 
when a mixture of air and petrol is exploded, expansion of the result- 
ing hot gases can drive a piston directly without using steam as 
intermediary. The so-called jet engines even eliminate the piston, and 
use the back-push of the hot gases issuing from a throat in the 
combustion chamber to provide driving force. . 

All these methods, which differ so markedly in mechanical detail, 
have the same objective of converting the heat of a chemical reaction 
into mechanical force which can be used to drive a machine. Careful 
measurements of the energy balance show that all imaginable heat- 
engines involve the same type of process as I have described. Heat is 
taken in by the engine at the temperature of the heat source—the boiler 
—and rather less waste heat is rejected at a lower temperature. The 
difference between the heat taken in and the waste heat rejected is 
the useful mechanical work done by the engine. An exact heat balance 
is guaranteed by the fact that, otherwise, the engine would be creating 
or destroying energy, and so come into conflict with the law of con- 
servation of energy. 

‘One of the remarkable things in the history of human thought is 
‘that the rather subtle science of thermodynamics, whose results reach 
out even to the stars, was first evolved round the heat balance and 
work yield of heat-engines. You can still see some of them in the 
Science Museum in London. What cumbrous, puffing, clanking con- 
structions they were. Yet some of the most profound ideas of thermo- 
dynamics were put forward when these iron giants were just emerg- 
ing. The oldest of these fundamentals is a rather specialised engineer- 
ing concept. If you understand accountancy, the idea of thermodynamic 
efficiency is extremely simple. Part of the heat taken in is transformed 
into mechanical work. The rest appears as waste heat at a lower 
temperature. Efficiency is defined as the fraction of the heat taken 
in that is converted into. mechanical work. According to the process 
used, and according to the skill of the engineer, different engines have 
different efficiencies. The total heat intake is what you pay for, but 
only the mechanical work is useful. So, obviously, the efficiency should 
be as near unity as possible. Most engines fall lamentably short of this. 

The engineering notion of efficiency has gradually influenced ideas 
about human effort. Probably H. G. Wells was exposed in his youth 
to the living counterpart of Mr. Shalford, in Kipps, who used to 
fuss about ‘fishency, fishency’ in his draper’s shop. When we say a 
person is efficient or inefficient, we make a kind of mental estimate 
of the fraction of his expenditure of energy that produces really 
useful results. There can be enormous differences in the efficiency of 
human effort according to how it is deployed and what machines it 
uses. Failure to allow for this fact led to one of the grosser errors 
in the Marxist theory of the value of labour. Recently, the more 
accurate term ‘ productivity’ of labour has displaced the notion of 
efficiency, but the basic concepts are closely analogous. 


by A. R. UBBELOHDE 


However, in view of the fact that arguments about engines, and 
especially about the purely theoretical ideal heat-engine, were the 
nursery of all modern thermodynamics, it is worth considering the 
main features, if only to understand through what unfamiliar stages 
a scientific law of really widespread importance has passed. 

Accurate quantitative ideas about mechanical efficiency had a most 
important influence on the early development of thermodynamics. About 
1824, the French engineer Sadi Carnot first discussed what happens 
when two heat-engines are joined together so that one drives the other 
in reverse. Such reversed heat-engines are illustrated by heat pumps and 
modern industrial and domestic refrigerators but in 1824 the idea 
was purely theoretical and freakish. The details of Carnot’s arguments 
are mainly of interest to specialists. There is an upper limit to the 
efficiency of even an ideal engine. Carnot’s argument was that if an 
engine could be constructed whose efficiency was greater than the 
ideal, then a coupled pair of engines could be used to make heat flow 
from a colder to a hotter body without the intervention of an outside 
source of power. This is contrary to all experience: things just do not 
heat up of their own accord. 

For many years it was not realised that the limit-engine first dis- 
covered by Carnot’s engineering arguments was only one instance of 
a limit-law of extremely wide significance. Like successive steps in 
the ascent from country actor to film star, successive stages can be 
recognised in the refining of what was first an engineering rule into a 
basic law of the philosophy of nature. 

All that the engineering approach could establish was that no self- 
acting heat-engine can be constructed. Whatever the devices used, 
and whatever the working substance, no way can be contrived for 
converting heat into motion, without taking this heat from a source 
hotter than the temperature at which the waste heat is eventually 
rejected. A limit of this kind is a challenge to the adventurous. 
If your gifts are towards mechanical gadgeteering, you might 
try to invent a mechanical contrivance to get round the limit. But 
experience has abundantly shown that all practical inventions to defeat 
the second law of thermodynamics are worthless. It is all too easy to 
convert 100 per cent. of mechanical energy into heat, for example, 
by friction. But it is impossible to convert a greater fraction of this 
heat back into useful work than could be converted by an ideal engine. 
The energy exchange, ‘work into heat’, is not commutative with the 
energy exchange, ‘heat into work ’—like the bank at Monte Carlo it 
shows a one-way tendency. Attempts to evade this law are fruitless 
for practical engineering but modern physics has shown that funda- 
mental limit-laws can be highly fruitful for the understanding of nature. 


Second Law of Thermodynamics 

Two frequently discussed limit-laws in physics are the uncertainty 
principle and the principle of special relativity. Historically, however, 
by far the longest known of the limit-laws is the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. This law began to be purged from its engineering origins 
just about 100 years ago. A group of scientists under the leadership of 
the Ulster Scot Lord Kelvin and the German Clausius developed new 
theoretical consequences of the fact that the limit efficiency of an 
ideal heat-engine must be the same whatever method is used for con- 
verting heat into mechanical work. Practical engineers, of course, are 
very much restricted in what methods they can use in engines for 
converting heat into mechanical motion. But these theoretical calcula- 
tions (first developed around 1850) can be applied in principle to every 
known substance in the world of observables. Various authors reformu- 
lated the second law of thermodynamics in terms much more general 
than an engineering rule. Clausius, for example, invented the entropy 
function. These new interpretations led to a new metrical approach 
to spontaneous events in the realm of molecular movements. And the 
development of the three concepts of entropy, of spontaneous processes, 
and of thermodynamic equilibrium caused a spilling over of thermo- 
dynamics into wider realms of natural philocophy. 

It is useful to grasp the beginning firmly, because many people, 
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including professional scientists, have trouble with the concept of 
entropy. One reason for this is that, as first proposed by Clausius, the 
entropy function was little more than a kind of shorthand symbol repre- 
senting quite intelligible statements about the relation between heat and 
other forms of energy. Shorthand symbols are not intelligible in them- 
selves, but merely represent intelligible words and hence intelligible 
ideas. Much in the same way, it is difficult to find a meaning for the 
entropy symbol, though it is easy enough to remember what the 
symbol represents. ; ' 

Take this simple example: if a vessel containing water boils untii 
a definite quantity of the water has been converted into steam, the 
increase in entropy is measured by the heat taken in, divided by the 
absolute temperature at which the transfer took place. That is all there 
is to it. It is distinctly surprising that such a simple measure as the heat 
intake divided by the absolute temperature can have such far-reaching 
importance. The importance of entropy arises from the proof by 
Clausius that when an ideal heat engine is operated there is neither 
an increase nor a decrease of entropy. On the other hand, if real, 
practicable engines which all have lower efficiency are operated there is 
a net increase in entropy for each cycle. What was new in the clumsy but 
scientific logic of the 1850s was to express any change or transforma~ 
tion in the world of matter which can be measured in terms of heat 
and mechanical energy, as if it involved the operation of an ideal heat 
engine. It followed that there is no increase in entropy for strictly 
ideal or reversible processes. Workaday, irreversible processes must be 
accompanied by an increase in entropy. 

To appreciate the extremely wide generality of this conclusion we 
must consider what is meant by reversible and irreversible processes. 
By definition a reversible process must be carried out in such a way that 
the slightest increase of resistance to it would reverse the direction of 
change and turn it back, so to speak. Using thermodynamic language, 
the system undergoing reversible change must never at any time depart 
eppreciably from equilibrium. To' preserve equilibrium any reversible 
change must take place infinitely slowly. So all the changes we observe 


in the ordinary world around us are in fact irreversible. An irreversible 


process can occur with all the hurry that the circumstances permit, 
but at the cost of increasing the entropy. 


Dictum of Clausius 

This is the second stage in the refining of an engineering rule into 
a basic law of nature. The law states that any spontaneous or irreversible 
process must take place with a net increase in entropy. So entropy gives 
us a metrical way of defining spontaneous change. More than this, the 
law specifies that the change must always be an increase. Clausius was 
so impressed by this remarkable one-way increase of entropy in all 
spontaneous processes in the world that, in 1865, he summed up his 
experience of man and energy in the famous dictum: ‘ Die Energie der 
Welt ist constant, die Entropie strebt einem Maximum zu’. (‘ The 
energy of the world regarded ag a self-contained isolated system is 
constant, whereas the entropy is continually striving towards a 
maximum ’.) 

The inference was that when world entropy has reached its limit there 
can be ro further increase and so no further spontaneous change. This 
notion has been romanticised as the ‘heat death to which the world is 
hastening’. You know the refrain of ‘The Hollow Men’, by T. S. 
Eliot: 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends . 
Not with a bang but a whimper. 


Although this entropy law is perfectly general, and applies to any 
observable change that can be related to heat and energy, its deeper 
significance was not understood until towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. Instead of continuing to use entropy as a formal, almost 
cabalistic, symbol the German mathematician, Ludwig Boltzmann, made 
efforts to relate entropy changes to the molecular structure of matter 
—for example, with reference to the heat motion of molecules in a gas. 
I: was then suspected, and is now known with certainty, that even quite 
small quantities of matter, small at any rate on a human subjective 
scale, contain enormous numbers of molecules, four billion billion 
molecules in a human body, for example. These enormous numbers 
make it impracticable to describe the motions of the molecules in- 
dividually. What Boltzmann did was to develop workable statistical 
methods for describing the distribution of energy amongst various 
groups of molecules. And his calculations made it possible to identify 
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the molecular counterpart of the law of entropy trend. Just as there are 
constant exchanges of money in a crowded gambling room, there are 
constant exchanges of energy between colliding molecules in a collection 
isolated from external influences. If the system is truly isolated, local 
exchanges—of money amongst the gamblers or of energy amongst the 
molecules—do not affect the grand total. 


Trend in the Distribution of Energy 

There was nothing new in this application of the law of conservation 
of energy. The new feature was to emphasise the importance of trend 
in the distribution of energy between the molecules. If collisions between 
the molecules leave the average distribution of energy unchanged, then 
the isolated system is in a state of statistical equilibrium. The equi- 
librium system shows no trend in time, and this was identified by 
Boltzmann with a condition of maximum probability and maximum 
entropy. In many cases, maximum probability corresponds with maxi- 
mum randomness or disorder. But if the molecular fluctations are such 
that the average distribution changes with time, then Boltzmann was 
able to show that any such trend is all one way, from less probable 
to more probable distributions, until eventually the most probable 
distribution is attained and statistical equilibrium is reached. 

For those who do not like mathematics, modern city life with its 
crowds of human beings offers all too many parallels to Boltzmann’s 
ideas about statistical equilibrium and statistical trend. Think, for 
example, of a cinema manager directing a continuous showing of films. 
At peak hours the films have a powerful attraction for the human units 
of audience which correspond to molecules, and the cinema seats will be 
practically full. No cinema manager attempts to distinguish individuals 
in the audience, but it is important for him to know how the different 
statistical groups, represented by different price-levels of cinema seats, 
are occupied by the units of audience. From time to time at the peak 
Eours a few units of audience may leave the hall, but fresh units at once 
move in to take the vacant places. The actual human beings in the 
cinema may gradually change, but all the manager cares to know is that 
the hall is in a state of statistical equilibrium. As time creeps on, many 
units of audience will be attracted elsewhere away from the cinema hall 
—to their homes, to restaurants, or even to bed. The occupancy of the 
cinema gradually trends towards a more probable state than the 
practically full house. At the end of the performance, only the cleaners 
and the cinema cat are left to survey the ‘heat death’ of the cinema, 
with seats all empty and units of audience completely scattered to more 
probable states. 

Though Boltzmann’s statistical ideas were worked out for gas mole- 
cules, no new principle is needed to extend his ideas quite generally 
to all molecular systems. As is also true for the other limit laws of 
physics, the range of applicability of the second law of thermodynamics 
is extremely wide. In fact there are no known exceptions to the law 


in the world of matter directly accessible to our observations. Boltz- 


mann’s interpretation in terms of the probability statistics of molecules 
has given so much confidence, even where direct observations cannot be 
made, that the law is assumed to extend to the behaviour of matter 
throughout the stellar universe. 

A physical law of such generality demands careful examination in the 
framework of natural philosophy. Since the second law of thermo- 
dynamics applies without any known exceptions, this means that the 
average probability of any particular collection of molecules is either 


in statistical equilibrium (when no trend will be observed in the course ~ 


of time) or that the system is moving spontaneously towards a more 
probable state. In my next talk I shall discuss how far this philosophy 
of measurable change can be applied to living organisms. 

; —Third Programme 


Recent publications include: Baron Encore, with a commentary by Arnold 
L. Haskell (Collins, 42s.); Pleasures of Music: an Anthology of Writing 
about Music and Musicians from Cellini to Bernard Shaw, by Jacques 
Barzun (Michael Joseph, 21s.); The House of Collins: the Story of a 
Scottish Family of Publishers from 1789 to the Present Day, by David 
Keir (Collins, 15s.); The Fugitive Art: Dramatic Commentaries 1947- 
1951, by T. C. Worsley (Lehmann, 18s.); The World Goes By, the 
autobiography of Freddy Grisewood (Secker and Warburg, 15s.); The 
Book of Garden Flowers, by G. A. R. Phillips, illustrated in colour by 
Joan Lupton (Warne, 12s. 6d.); and The Concise Oxford Atlas (Oxford, 
18s. 6d.). A new mid-century version of Chambers’s Dictionary, edited by 
William Geddie, has now been published (W. and R. Chambers Ltd., price 
20s.). The original edition of 1901 has been thoroughly overhauled and 


considerably added to; the result is a work of which all concerned may be 3 


proud. 
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By ANTHONY RHODES 


6 MAN should never approach a landscape he loves faster than 
a horse can walk’. So runs an Italian proverb. But how to get 
hold of a horse in Italy today? The Italians from whom I 
=\ wanted to hire one to go to Rome looked on me as either a 
German or a lunatic. ‘ There’s a perfectly good bus service’, said one 
old man. ‘Why on earth do you want to ride?’ After trying several 
peasants with horses or donkeys, who gave me the same reception, I at 
last found a man who had been out of work for three years. The poor 
fellow’s desire to earn was such that he would, I think, have accompanied 
me to China on a donkey, had I suggested it. His only stipulation was 
that I paid his wife half the sum before we left. 

In this way, one summer morning in June we set out on a donkey 
from Terni, southward bound for the Sabine mountains and Rome. Far 
away on one side gleamed the little lake of Piediluco, and on the other 
the crests of the Apennines ranging inland, with old villages or ruined 
castles clinging to their sides. My muleteer was not a very talkative man, 
and I had plenty of time to appreciate this landscape while he slouched 
along beside, occasionally goading the donkey with a stick, or uttering 
the hoarse cry: ‘ Avanti!’ I discovered that long companionship with 
animals had made these cries almost second-nature to him, for they 
appeared to make not the slightest difference to our donkey, which 
continued at the same unvarying gait over hill and dale, through bog 
and briar, in the light and in the dark, and regardless if anyone were 
on its back or not. 

The main impression I have now of the Sabines, those first days 
before we reached the hill towns, is of an arid landscape under a 
scorching sun, with here and there a few olive trees, one or two almonds, 
twisted, blackened, shooting out of the stony waste, in the cracks of the 
rocks some wild fig-trees; a calcined landscape inhabited exclusively, it 
seemed, by goats, cigales, and donkeys. We occasionally met a shepherd 
with his flock, mounted like ourselves, more often on foot, moving 
along in a cloud of dust, accompanied by great, shaggy dogs. One 
evening I walked beside one of these and had, for a moment, the im- 
pression of living in some idyllic, classical past. But such romantic 
illusions were gener- 
ally dispelled when 
we arrived at the 
Sabine villages or 
farms where we 
spent the night. An 
agglomeration of 
dwellings of a most 
primitive kind, some 
with dunghills at 
their doors, would 
announce the entry 
to the village. Im- 
mense swine stalked 
about, intermingled 
with half - naked 
children; and once I 
heard a bare-footed 
little girl crooning 
American jazz as she 
played in the filth. 
A feeling almost of 
nausea came over 
me as I heard the 


words in pidgin 

American: ‘ Your 

lips to mine. ..a 

kiss like wine... 

Honey, hold me 

tighter in your 
tae arms ’. 


High Street, San Pio, ‘birthplace of Pontius Pilate’ It would be inter- 


Sabine landscape: the village of Labro 
From ‘Sabine Fourney’, by Anthony Rhodes (Putnam) 


esting to know how much American civilisation has penetrated these 
primitive parts. Italy is a country notoriously susceptible to foreign 
influences; and even here, in the bigger villages, we generally found 
a cinema, where America seeps in. In Sulmona, the birthplace of Ovid, 
the cinema was showing a film called, as far as I remember, ‘ Angels 
with Boots’, starring people with most un-Ovidian names like Jennifer 
Jones and Gregory Peck, to an audfence of astonished peasants. It was 
about some sophisticated New York vice; and the cinema was called 
I] Cinema Ovidio. 

Few people can afford a motor-car here, let alone an American one, 
and all we used to see of the Mechanical Age as we jogged along was, 
almost daily, a great silver aeroplane glittering in the sky thousands of 
feet above, rushing from Rome to Paris or Washington with its cargo 
of senators and diplomats and business men. And the peasants would 
look up cynically. 

But there is probably no part of western Europe where you can escape 
modern civilisation better than in these Sabines. They are still alive 
with the memories of the Latin poets. Ovid and Sallust were born in 
Sulmona, and Horace had his farm near Tivoli. Sloping along these 
valleys, beside the occasional streams, it was still possible to evoke the 
river-gods and hamadryads.and milk-white steers of their imagination. 
And climbing the barren hills between Sulmona and Avezzano, we 
suddenly came upon a forest in the middle of this arid landscape, just as 
Virgil says—not of meagre pines and ilexes but thick with chestnuts as 
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if, by some prodigy, the woodland of England had suddenly appeared 
beneath the sun and sky of Italy. We entered, and were immediately 
absorbed into an atmosphere of freshness and silence; the very air 
changed into something cool and odorous. It was as if we had entered 
one of those sacred groves which the axe of the ancients was never 
permitted to profane. 

What is it that fascinates in the landscape of Italy? It cannot be the 
beauty of nature alone. Similar hillsides and groves can, I know, be 
found in North America. And yet I am not anxious to visit them again. 
It is surely that the handiwork of man or nature, scenic or architectural 
beauty, is not enough alone. Time must also work its magic and history 
leave behind a host of phantoms. In that silent wood I seemed to be 
back in Latium in the age of Saturn, under that kindly Numa 
Pompilius, king of all the Sabines, on the day that Romulus was born. 

But it was in a little village on a mound near Aquila, San Pio, the 
birthplace of Pontius Pilate, that I was least conscious of America and 
the twentieth century. A rustic tranquillity, a total lack even of com- 
mercial activity, gave this place the feeling not of the Augustan but of 
the Dark Age. The narrow streets with their uneven, polygonal flag- 
stones were strewn with rubbish and excrement in which goats were wal- 
lowing. Huge, loathsome flies buzzed about. And the floors inside the 
houses were of beaten earth covered with pumpkin husks, orange-peel, 
and bits of water-melon, a natural mosaic on which frolicked ragged 
youths, their faces burned by the sun, their hair long, raven-black, 
clotted. Sometimes they attacked one another, sometimes the goats that 
shared their life. 

Why, I often wondered, are such contrasts to be found in central 
Italy; the abundance of the countryside and the squalor of its vil- 
lages? This suave, classical vale—and the cynical slatternliness of its 
inhabitants? Walking up these hill-sides, I had been struck by the trees 
of this land—almonds, pomegranates, figs—all of which succeed one 
another throughout the year, so that no sooner has one been harvested 
than another appears with a new production, and a third is already 
showing its buds. Surrounded by such abundance, why should these 
people be poor? The answer seems to be that all these fruits and wines 
and vegetables are sold for a paltry sum, while the greater proportion 
go to the absentee landlord. That scourge of Italy, the Jatifundia, which 
the Gracchi tried to abolish 2,000 years ago (just as de Gaspari does 
today) still flourishes. Were it not for the granturco and maize from 


which the peasants make their eternal polenta, they would starve, for ~ 


they cannot afford the other crops they harvest. At this time of the year 
the fields were yellow with sheaves of this granturco. When they are dry 
they are reduced to pulp, then spread out over a flat stone and after- 
wards cooked over a brazier. All the family sit round the fire-and 
swallow it hot, seasoned with a little olive oil if they can afford it— 
more often with the vile-tasting chicory or those other substitutes which 
distinguish the cuisine of southern Italy. 


Not a Country for Epicures 

Incidentally, I would not recommend the Sabine country to epicures. 
Our fare consisted largely of goat stew and goat cheese with 
occasionally, for variety, a dish of macaroni, on which some of this 
cheese had been grated. It is true that in one village we did come 
upon a waiter who boasted that he had a French cuisine; and to 
impress me, he recited ‘the menu in the most horrible polyglot jargon 
I have ever heard, even in Italy: ‘ macaroni al graten, patates masches, 
entre-cots, gulasch, bifsteak . . .” He boasted that his village was self- 
sufficient, their produce home grown, their imported supplies negligible 
—to the fastidious traveller, I thought, sadly so. 

In one village, buried in the mountains, they refused to serve us 
any food at all, because they were convinced that I was German. 
(Apparently an Englishman is not expected to travel in anything less 
luxurious than a motor-car; while it is the German student who is 
famous in Italy for his knapsack and sandals.) Hoping for some bread 
and cheese and wine after a hard morning’s climb, we reached this 
place, only to hear the proprietor mutter suspiciously to a bystander, 
‘ Tedeschi!’ (Germans!) At this I extracted my passport, which I 
flourished hoping the escutcheon of England might at least produce 
some cheese. But he examined it without enthusiasm and on his turning 
it upside down, I realised that he could not read. Meanwhile a crowd 
of beggars, urchins, and knitting grannies had come in and were 
eyeing me with equal interest and disapproval. I began to feel uncom- 
fortable, conscious of that dislike of the meddling foreigner which is 
said to characterise mountain peoples. 

“The Germans shot five of our young men before they left in 1944’, 
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grumbled the innkeeper to his friend at the counter. ‘They put ’em 
up against the wall there, outside ’. He pointed. 

We pressed our claims; but on the appearance ofa rather villainous- 
looking member of the local carabinieri, I decided it would be better 
to leave. We shouldered our packs and moved on, unsustained, 
unnourished by the little village of Pizzoli. Even the geese were rude 
to us as we left, and hissed. But not, I think, because I was German. 
Italian geese, I have always found, are bad-mannered animals, imper- 
tinent creatures who wander about unreproved and snap at passers-by. 
They seem never to have forgotten that Capitoline incident. Little 
villages like this, buried in the mountains, are unpredictable for the 
welcome they give. It is worth while at all events to make up one’s mind, 
when travelling on foot in the Sabine country, that one is German. 


Attitude to the English 

But what is the attitude of these people to the English? I should 
say that we are looked upon with neither love nor hate—simply as 
another brand of barbarian, more hypocritical and commercial, if less 
musical and cruel, than the German. The Italians have such a long 
tradition of foreigners squabbling and living on their soil that they 
seem to look on them all rather as they do the scirocco, seasonable, 
unaccountable works of God that may have been sent for some good 
purpose, to be revealed hereafter. In Tivoli, where the rich, retired 
English used to hibernate, an old waiter said to me scornfully: ‘ Why 
do the English no longer come? Have we not an English church? An 
English cemetery?’ I tried to explain what had happened since we won 
two wars and lost them. But the paradox was too difficult in Italian. 

Tivoli was our last stop before Rome, and here modern civilisation 
appeared, as it can only in Italy—in exaggerated form. After six weeks 
of travelling among donkeys and goats and peasants, we suddenly found 
ourselves on asphalted highways, with fast cars and buses hooting their 
way past us to Rome; confronted by hoardings of vast advertisements 
for petrol and ladies’ underwear. Our Sabine journey really ended 
here. In spite of this, our entry into Rome across the Campagna on a 
donkey did not seem incongruous—our mode of transport clearly 
well-rooted in 3,000 years of history. If fast American limousines 
swished by going to the airport, so did broken-down flivvers of the 
’twenties, coughing along, a bare improvement on our donkey. I was 
pleased at one point to see a cart containing a selection of bric-a-brac, 
on the top of which slept an old fellow with a clay pipe. And in a 
field on the left, just outside the gates of Rome, we passed a cow up to 
its neck in a bog, surrounded by vociferating peasants; but looking 
quite contented and placid—no doubt because it had struck bottom. 
There were tramps and vendors, cyclists and housewives, chickens and 
geese, children and dotards. All kinds and conditions of man accom- 
panied us as we entered the Eternal City. 

And this feeling of catholicity was repeated in Rome itself. My first 
morning I went to the Propaganda della Fede to see if I could obtain 
an audience with the Pope—and here, in the waiting rooms, I found 
the same catholic throng I saw in the streets. Women in expensive 
silks and satins, the modern Lucrezia Borgias from New York, Paris, 
London—and then, sitting beside them, ferrety creatures with babies 
at their breasts, who had walked all the way from Calabria. There 
were hikers in check shirts babbling Swedish and some children with 
balloons talking French. Five men and women had walked all the way 
from London to see the Pope; they had used up forty pairs of shoes 
and three hundred pairs of socks on the way. Rome was indeed Every- 
man’s city. 

When my turn came, I went into a large, circular chamber in which 
sat the Cardinal’s secretary. He was dressed in a black cassock and 
silken skull-cap, and on his finger glittered a superb amethyst which 
almost dazzled me. He was most courteous and suave. 

‘An Englishman! ’ he said. ‘ Ah, we do all we can for Englishmen. 
So you are anxious to see the Holy Father?’ I said I was most 
anxious. He picked up his pen: ‘ Your religious denomination?’ he - 
said. “Church of England’. I said these words without thinking. But 
then suddenly they seemed, here in Rome, quite heretical! Yet he wrote 
them down as if they were my Christian names. (Had I said 
“communist ’, what would he have done?) He told me he would do what 
he could, but that it might be difficult to obtain a private audience. I 
did not mind this, provided I could see the Pope somehow. 

And this I did, three days later—but not in private—on the balcony 
of St. Peter’s before the vast crowd in the square. It was a saint’s 
day and all Rome was on holiday. And here in the via della 
Conciliazone, that modern boulevard which fronts the shrine of 
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Christendom, I sat out at a café table, looking towards the great 
Basilica, before which the piazza seemed like some vast ant-heap—tens 
of thousands of people milling about in an endless coming and going, 
standing and kneeling, bowing and scraping, before the six tables on 
the steps where Mass was being celebrated—all awaiting the Papal 
benediction at midday: a Roman, a Catholic crowd. I sat listening to 
the cries of the waiters who hurried about balancing trays with coffee 
and wine; the bawling of the news-vendors; the harsh horns of the 
buses that ploughed their way through this crowd, ever adding human 
fuel to the masses in the square. 

The movement towards the Basilica increased. And as the hour of 
twelve approached, aeroplanes appeared overhead, circling and drop- 
ping pamphlets. I caught one. It was printed in English. ‘ Buy our 
gramophone records’, it said. ‘O Sole Mio will bring Italy and her 
sun into your home! ’ Some landed among the priests officiating at 
the tables on the steps of St. Peter’s; but no one, except some small 
boys in the piazza, who leapt for them, seemed to take any notice. In 
the shadow of the via della Conziliazione it was cool, but the great 
piazza before the church held like a receptacle the yellow sunlight; 
and people had made little hats out of newspaper. 
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Just after midday, the windows of the central balcony of St. Peter’s 
opened and a figure in white, his arm upheld, appeared and spoke. 
And over the loudspeakers came the words the greatest of the Italians 
used 600 years ago, when he, too, hoped that European civilisation 
might still be saved: 

Behold, now is the acceptable time, in which arise signs of consolation 
and peace. For a new day begins to dawn, that shall dissipate the dark- 
ness of long calamity. Now the breezes of the east begin to blow, the lips 
of Heaven redden, and with serenity comfort the hopes of the people. . . . 

His words continued quietly, almost monotonously, for nearly a quarter 
of an hour in the vast hush that fell. And when he had finished and 
was withdrawing through the window, his hand still raised as he backed 
away from us, a deep growl went up from the silent crowd; it trans- 
formed itself into a clamour, and then a cheering, and then a wild 
huzza-ing. From every corner of the piazza went up the cry, ‘ Viva 
il Papa! Viva il Papa!’, echoing down the via della Conciliazione 
almost as far as the Castello Sant-Angelo, and the Tiber itself. And 
when I found-myself pronouncing these words, if only inaudibly, I felt 
that the goal I had set myself two months before in Terni had been 
reached, and that my Sabine journey was over.—Home Service 


What Happened to Three Villages 


By ADAM CURLE 


HEN we talk of a normal personality we refer, generally 

speaking, to someone who has moderately good relations 

with his fellows. And when we speak of someone as being 

abnormal we mean, among other things, that his relations 
with others are bad; we mean that they are confused or even shattered 
by jealousy, suspicion, or fear. Abnormality is due to a number of 
causes, but one of the most important of them is the disruption of a 
stable background. However, I do not mean to talk about individuals; 
what I want to do is to suggest that whole communities react somewhat 
like individuals if they suffer changes in their social and economic 
organisation. I mean by this that under conditions of violent change 
and deprivation, relationships become disturbed both within the com- 
munity itself, and between a community and the outside world. In 
order to illustrate this, I am going to give you a picture of three villages 
which I studied intensively a couple of years ago, one of which might 
be considered normal or healthy and which I shall call Fordworth, 
and the other two sick in varying degrees. I shall call these Hillbury 
and Thornley. (Of course, these are not their real names.) All these 
villages lie in approximately the same area in south-west England. Ford- 
worth has a little stream running through its main street; Hillbury 
straddles an upland with wooded valleys on either side; and Thornley 
crouches at the bottom of a steep combe. 

These villages, like many others in that part, give one a feeling of 
great age. Standing on the hillside above Thornley, for example, there 
is little except the hum of a distant tractor to suggest that one has not 
stepped back 200 years in time, and it is true, in fact, that these village 
communities have for long been eut off from the main stream of national 
development. When I was studying how these village societies were 
built up, I found that they have actually changed an enormous amount 
in the past eighty years. In two cases, the population has shrunk by 
more than half, as the result of agricultural slumps and improved trans- 
Village 
shops and village trades have practically disappeared; houses have fallen 
down and not been re-built; schools have been closed and the few child- 
ren are now sent by bus to neighbouring towns; old customs and old 
celebrations have died out; and the small village industries, the quarries, 
the lime works, and the mills, have gone bankrupt. There has been 
a particularly large exodus of young women, for they can no longer find 
local employment and so migrate to the towns where they marry and 


settle down. Then the rise in prices has made it impossible for the 


ambitious labourer to have much hope of ever setting up as a farmer, so 
he, too, has gone to try his luck elsewhere. As a result of all this, it is 
impossible for the County Council and other official bodies to go to the 
expense of supplying various services such as water and electricity. 

It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that there had not been a 


number of improvements in this century, but on looking closer into the 
life of the village, the general impression is one of overwhelming loss. 
These villages have been deprived of most of the things which in the 
past gave them life and vigour as communities. This may be a natural 
feature of social development; it may have economic value for the 
country as a whole. I do not know. But what I do know, and what I 
want to describe to you, is the effect of this deprivation upon com- 
munity life. 

Let us take Hillbury first. If you walk down the village street, you 
get the impression that almost everyone must be out: doors are shut 
and windows closed. But if you then walk back, you feel that you are 
being watched: curtains are twitched, and an occasional door will be 
half-open. The village schoolmistress, who lives elsewhere, says. that 
when she walks down the village street, all the women come to their 
doors and stand there, arms folded, silently watching her pass. But 
when she has gone by, they quietly go indoors again without speaking 
a word, either to her or to each other. Now this illustrates something 
which is very important in Hillbury. There is a deep fear of any 
contact with other people. When twenty-first birthday parties are given 
—this is one of the few traditions which survive, but more in the letter 
than in the spirit of the past—acute discomfort is experienced by the 
guests. They leave as soon as possible because, they say, there is nothing 
for them to talk about. 

J heard of an incident concerning the village postmistress which also 
illustrated this anxious suspicion. The postmistress decided to move 
and to install her office in another cottage about 150 yards down the 
street from her former home. This struck everyone as extremely sinister 
and ominous, and they decided to hold a protest meeting. The whole 
village promised to attend, and a room was booked. However, when 
the evening arrived, not a single person turned up—not even the 
chairman. 

Community affairs in Hillbury are dominated by fears which keep 
people apart, and the malicious rumours and gossip which, as you can 
readily imagine, thrive in such a soil, help to keep them separate. One 
might expect that, living in such an unsatisfactory community, people 
would turn outwards for their interest and amusements. But this is not 
the case. Quite the opposite—the villagers even petitioned not to have 
a bus service, incredible though this may sound. In fact, relationships 
with external bodies, the Rural District Council for example, are just as 
bad as those within the community. Nobody likes to have anything 
to do with public affairs, and when it is necessary to elect a representa- 
tive to the R.D.C., somebody is usually chosen who is thoroughly dis- 
liked, on the principle that the others can then disassociate themselves 
completely from anything done by the council. The same end is achieved 
sometimes by choosing a person who will be quite useless, who will 
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attend few meetings, and will keep his mouth shut when he does. The 
schoolmistress, whose daily ordeal I have mentioned, and the parson, 
who are both persons representing, so to speak, an external authority, 
are practically boycotted. On various occasions within the last few 
years they have even been burned in effigy, the whole village population 
watching in grim approval. 

Needless to say, with what one might call external relations of such 
a poor order, it is understandable that the village fails to get done for 
itself even the things which could be done. And this in turn only serves 
to increase resentment against the powers that be. ‘We were right’, 
people say, ‘to have nothing to do with that council—it’s done nothing 
for us’. 


A Community Thrown Out of Gear 

How has Hillbury got into such a state? Thirty years ago, by all 
accounts, it was very different and had an active social life. Up to that 
time, in common with most other villages, it had lost a number of its 
population and a number of trades and shops. But some time in the 
nineteen-twenties it also lost three quarries which had been working 
since at least 1756 and in which almost a third of the population were 
employed. I believe that it was this shock to the whole social system 
which has thrown the life of the community out of gear. 

In Thornley, things are quite different—at least in certain respects. 
There is a most active social life, organised mainly by two quite 
unofficial committees. A weekly dance or a whist drive is held, which 
is attended on the average by well over half of the adult population of 
the parish. Funds raised by these events are used to finance three or four 
outings a year for the children—to the sea in summer and the panto- 
mime at Christmas, and so on—and to organise the great yearly carnival 
and horse show. It is true that there are rifts and feuds and cliques. 
In fact, it seems to me that the enmities are more than life-size, but the 
interesting thing is that instead of reducing the village to apathetic 
inaction, as in Hillbury, they seem to act as a drive towards greater 
activity. 

On the other hand, relations with outside authorities are just as bad 
as in Hillbury. The same technique is used to deal with the Rural 
District Council and the fantastic boast is actually made that during 
the war they got rid of sixteen school teachers in two years. Organised 
posses of women would invade the school at the slightest threat of 
punishment for their children, and, even when not in action, would 
spend half the morning gossiping ominously just alongside the play- 
ground wall. As you may have guessed, they think a lot of» their 
children in Thornley! But, altogether, there is the same deep resentment 
of anything smacking of interference, and behind this, a depressed and 
even guilty feeling of inadequacy. ‘ Nobody ever does anything for us’, 
somebody once said to me. ‘ Well, perhaps we aren’t worth it’. 

Thornley is also like Hillbury in having lost about half its population 
in the present century, and having suffered all that that implies. But 
it has not suffered the additional sudden deprivation of losing an 
industry in which a large number of its inhabitants worked. I believe 
that is why it still possesses a type of inner integration lost by Hillbury 
thirty years ago. 

Then there is Fordworth, and here I have a different tale to tell. 
Fordworth, for reasons which need not concern us since they are the 
accidents of chance, has lost neither population nor industry. Eighty 
years ago it was rather smaller than the other two, and now it is a little 
larger than they were then. Its small textile mill, founded more than 
100 years ago, is still working and even expanding. People have re- 
mained, money has come in, houses have been built and shops opened 
to meet the expanding population. It is particularly important to note 
that the girls have stayed, usually because there were good jobs in the 
mill, and that they marry locally and settle down. Their children now fill 


the school, which also caters for Thornley, whose school was closed a - 


couple of years ago. In addition, there is not the disproportionate 
number of old people here as in most of the other two villages, which 
have fifteen per cent. more inhabitants over the age of sixty than 
is the average for the country as a whole. The population, in fact, 
is normal. 

I do not want to suggest that Fordworth is a paradise on earth. Its 
people as individuals are no better and no worse, and probably not 
much happier, than in other places, including Hillbury and Thornley. 
But certainly their community life is richer and more active. Quite as 
much goes oa within the village as in Thornley, with the addition that 
the football team is a focus of loyalty, whereas in Thornley cricket and 
football, which have the dangerous implication of inter-village matches, 
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have long since died out. So, as I say, internal relationships are active 
and fruitful, and people say that it is a good place to live in. More 
important still, there is not the debilitating fear of external organisations. 
Relationships with the R.D.C. and other bodies are realistic and con- — 
structive, as is shown by the number of amenities which the village has 
been able to acquire, such as running water, electricity, and so on. 

I once asked an old man what it was like living in Fordworth. ‘ Well’, 
he said, “I’ve been away for twenty years and I’m glad to come back. 
The place is much the same as when I left. Oh, I don’t mean that 
nothing has changed—there are new houses and shops and new faces 
and a good bus service and electricity and evening classes—but the 
people don’t seem to be spoilt, somehow. They can enjoy themselves 
in the town on Saturday evening, and lots of them do, but they still , 
take their part in village life’. 

Again let me emphasise that the type of social relationships existing 
in these villages—and I could describe many others similar—seems to i 
depend on the degree to which they have been altered and disturbed 
within the last few decades; on the extent to which changes in the larger» 
national scene have deprived them of the underlying structure of their F 
social life. And a point to remember is that the individual human being 
who has been emotionally uprooted, also reacts to his loss of security ~ : 
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with suspicious antagonism or apathy in his dealings with other people. 

Why was this investigation undertaken? In the first place, my col- 
leagues and I were interested in the planning aspect of the whole thing. 
We wondered, for example, what effect the declining village was having 
on agriculture and whether an effort should be made to restore village 2 
life, and how; or whether it would be safer and wiser to let things take 
their course and to concentrate on building up the country towns instead 
of the villages. 

In reaching decisions of this type, one has, of course, to consider the 
economics of the thing, but it is also essential to study the people, who 
in the last resort make or mar any economic system. One cannot get to 
know much about people from figures and reports, and so for over a 
year I spent most of my time in the villages, getting involved in their 
affairs and trying to find out how things happened. But although we 
were interested in particular issues concerned with agriculture, or village 
industry, or changes in population, I became more and more concerned 
with the wider implications of what I was discovering. I soon noticed 
a strange likeness between the condition of Hillbury, Thornley, and 
other similar villages, and that of many primitive societies when faced 
with changes imposed by European civilisation. 

It is wrong, however, to think about these villages as though they were 
in some sense separate from us. What is happening at Thornley and 
Hillbury may sound amusing, or it may sound sad. We may be able 
to shrug it off with a traditional joke about obstinate farmers. But all I 
have been doing is to describe the ways in which a particular form of 
our own society has been thrown out of gear by rapid and disturbing 
changes in its structure. All I. have given is an example, easy to grasp 
Since it is on so small a scale, of something which may be happening 
to us all. 


Dangers Inherent in Change 

I know, and we all know, that the social and technical changes of 
the last few decades have brought immeasurable richness and promise, 
but it is also certain that the creation of opportunity may be for many 
of us the destruction of ordered and peaceful living. A wider horizon 
can mean a greater uncertainty, a greater fear, and when we are afraid 
we either withdraw into ourselves or else blindly submit to any authority 
which seems to know the answers. This, I take it, is the main problem 
of democracy. In order to work, it calls for the full support of creative 
individual co-operation. On the other hand, the very freedom which is 
inherent in the whole idea tends to create a psychological stress which 
destroys personal initiative and social responsibility. Here, I believe, is — 
a terrible danger. The problem before us is whether as a society we can 
learn in time to follow the pattern of Fordworth, rather than that of 
Thornley and Hillbury. And if, on a miniature scale, we discover how 
the human mind and the village community react to changes in their 
environment, we may learn how to plan the large-scale measures which 
involve change so that the dangers inherent in change are avoided and 
the constructive. potentialities are fully developed—Home Service 


The following were discussed by Nathaniel Micklem in his talk on 
“Some Religious Books’ on December 10: The Fulness of Time, by 
John Marsh (Nisbet, 15s.); The Hierarchy of Heaven and Earth, bye 
D. E. Harding (Faber, 21s.), and Hymns and Human Life, by Erik 
Routley (Murray, 16s.). é 
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Public Schools and the Future 


By SIR WILLIAM 


EFORE I begin to discuss the public schools, I had better state 

my own credentials. I have been an assistant master at one 

public school, headmaster of another. As a don at Oxford, I had 

the opportunity of making friends with undergraduates who 
came from almost all the public schools, and as a vice-chancellor in 
Canada and in Scotland, I could compare these with students who came 
from schools that were public in the other sense of the word— 
provided by public authority. I am also a member of several governing 
bodies. (I sometimes wish they were not always called just “bodies ’; 
it sounds to me ominous). 


Danger of Extinction? 

Are the public schools in danger of extinction? It does not look like 
it. They are all full, they all have waiting lists, and never at any time 
has it been so difficult to get a boy into a public school; and their 
clients, if I may so call them, are not all old boys. Many of them 
come from families that have never sent boys to the public schools 
before. This boom has lasted for six or seven years, but round the 
corner lurks the inevitable slump. Already, a good many parents are 
paying for their sons’ fees out of capital. If a man can raise about 
£1,000 or a bit more, he dumps it on the school of his choice in the 
hope that that will pay for most of his son’s schooling; and he pays it 
down as soon as the son is born, or even earlier, because he is afraid 
that when the time comes he will not be able to pay the fees out of 
income. That serves to support the boom for the present, but it obviously 
cannot last very long. The number of people who can pay fees out of 
capital is bound to decrease. But while there are far fewer large incomes 
in this country, there has been an increase in the number of people whose 
incomes range round about £1,500 a year. By strict economy, quite a 
number of these manage to raise between £200 and- £300 a year to 
pay for one or sometimes even for two children at a public school, but 
there are not enough of them to fill the gap. Public schools are certainly 
in danger. 

Are they then, in the public interest, worth preserving somehow or 
other? It looks as if they were, because of all this competition for entry, 
and the bitter disappointment of people who cannot get their sons in. 
Or is that just snob value? There is no denying that snob value is still 
an element insthe popularity of the public schools, but quite certainly 
it is not the only factor in their popularity. They are valued for the 
education they provide, and I am prepared to maintain, without fear 
of contradiction from anybody who knows the facts, that they do 
provide a very good education indeed, using education in the widest 
sense of the word. They are not all equally good, and some, perhaps 
many, county and grammar schools are better than some public schools.. 
But take, say, the best half-dozen public schools, and you will have 
the six best schools in the country. Some people would call them the 
six best schools in the world. 

What excellence they have, they owe to their independence. That 
is their great asset and their great advantage. People often talk about 
‘the heavy hand of local administration’, which is, I think, unfair, as 
directors of education are often wholly helpful people. But I have no 
doubt at all that independence does give a school the best chance, 
the best chance of developing into what every school ought to be, and 
that is a community, a genuine living community: something that is 
growing, growing all the time in its own manner, always building 
anew, on the foundation of its own peculiar tradition; something like 


- a plant, not a machine. In an independent school of that kind, the head- 


master and the staff are free to experiment on the strength of their 
own experience. The headmaster is free to choose his staff, not solely 
for their scholastic ability, but also for their ability to become active 
members of a team; to develop what the text books in education call ‘a 
teacher-pupil relationship’ of unique intimacy. It is no wonder that the 
public schools get the pick of the profession. And these, and other 
peculiar features, they owe to their independence. 

But the public schools have one serious defect. They are undemo- 
cratic. I had better explain what I mean by that. People often say, 
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especially on Labour Party platforms, that in a democracy all schools 
ought to be alike. But that is a damnable heresy. If a school is alive, 
as schools ought to be, it has a personality of its own, a personality 
that must make it different in some way from all other schools. That 
is what democracy needs for its health and progress: not a dead level 
of uniformity, but a rich variety of individuals; and to get that, you 
must have a rich variety of schools. 

Someone said to me the other day that the public schools owed their 
peculiar brand of excellence to the fact that the boys all had a homo- 
geneous social background. That seems to me to be their great defect. 
It is educationally bad because to some extent it must limit their 
outlook and discourage new ideas. And it is socially undesirable because 
it certainly creates and maintains distinctions of class. Moreover, it 
seems to me that this homogeneity of background ultimately depends 
simply on a money bar. It is true that a good many boys in the public 
schools are partly helped by scholarships, and a very few are main- 
tained by local education authorities, but these, taken together, are a 
very small minority. For most of the boys, their parents and guardians 
are paying between £200 and £350 a year in fees, which means that 
the selection is made mainly on financial grounds, and that is what I call 
undemocratic. In a real democracy, every child would have, as far as 
possible, an equal chance of getting the education best fitted for its 
natural growth and development, physical, moral, and intellectual. 

If the public schools are going to be preserved by state aid—and 
I do not see how they can be preserved otherwise—two conditions 
must be fulfilled: they must retain their essential independence (I 
know that is unpalatable to a number of people, but if they lose that, 
they lose also what makes them worth preserving), and there must be a 
divorce between entry and income. However candidates are selected, 
they must be selected without regard to the parents’ financial means. 
These are not easy conditions to fulfil, but since I am myself con- 
vinced that the schools are worth preserving in the national interest, 
it is worth while to go on and consider how state aid could be given 
in such a way as to meet the claims both of democracy and of inde- 
pendence. 

_ The universities get grants for capital and income from the Treasury 
on the recommendation of a special committee. That has worked very 
well for about thirty years without any serious loss of independence 
to the universities. Why not extend that to the public schools? That 
would be reasonable, and it would probably work just as well with 
the schools as with the universities. But there is’ one fatal objection. 
It would be grossly unfair to two classes of excellent schools: the 
grammar schools and the county secondary schools. Inevitably, their 
masters would resent the granting of state funds to the public schools 


- without the control to which they are themselves subjected. That is the 


sort of grievance that creates an intolerable sore, and would certainly 
upset our educational system. 


A Perilous Precedent 

Somebody—I think it was the headmaster of Eton—suggested that 
as the parents of boys in public schools do not use the schoo!s provided 
by the state they should be granted some remission of income tax. 
That looks to me like a very perilous precedent. Surely, on that 
principle, I might claim remission from, say, water rate, on the 
ground that I prefer to import all my water at great expense from 
the River Jordan, or simply on the ground that I do not wash. Apart 
from that, in what are called the lower income brackets there are 
people who pay no income tax, yet they are just as likely as arlybody 
else to have boys who are fitted to profit by a boarding school education. 
No, that suggestion will not solve our problem. 

Then there is the famous Fleming Report. In 1942, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
who was then President of the Board of Education, appointed a com- 
mittee under Lord Fleming to consider how the opportunities provided 
by the public schools could be made available to all pupils capable 
of profiting thereby, irrespective of income. Their report, published two 

(continued in page 1032) 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 10-16 


Wednesday, December 10 

The Colonial Secretary makes a statement 
about the proposed Royal Commission 
on East Africa 


House of Lords debates rent restriction 
French Resident-General sees Bey of Tunis 


Thursday, December 11 


Commonwealth Economic Conference con- 
cludes its meetings in London 


President Truman discusses at Press Con- 
ference General MacArthur’s_ recent 
statement that he had a solution to the 
Korean war 


Ownership of the Daily Graphic changes 
hands 


Friday, December 12 

Delegates to Commonwealth Economic 
Conference recommend that the Queen’s 
title shall be changed, the phrase ‘ Head 
of the Commonwealth’ to be included in 
all cases 


A meeting of Commonwealth Prime Mini- 
sters is held in London to review defence 


United Kingdom had surplus during 
November of more than £36,000.000 
with the European Payments Union 


Saturday, December 13 


Two-day meeting’ of Council of Ministers 
of O.E.E.C. ends in Paris 


Engine winding men at eighty Yorkshire 
collieries go on strike 


French police carry out further arrests in 
Morocco 


Sunday, December 14 

General Eisenhower, U.S. President-elect, 
arrives back in New York after visit to 
Korea 


New Persian Oil Board fails to obtain help 
from World Bank 


Kenya Government imposes _ collective 
punishments on six groups of Kikuyu 
tribesmen 


Monday, December 15 


Eighty-four civilian internees killed in riot 
on Pongam Island in Korea 


Twenty-eight coal pits idle owing to 
winders’ strike 


Snow and ice dislocates transport 


Tuesday, December 16 
Commons debate situation in Kenya 


North Atlantic Council appoints Lord 
Mountbatten as Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean, under General Ridgway 


Permission for private building to be 
extended announced by Minister of 
Housing 


. 
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Sir Evelyn 


Baring, 
London Airport from Nairobi on December 12. On 
Saturday he saw the Prime Minister and on Monday 
met members of both Houses of Parliament to answer 
question, on the situation in the colony before the debate 
in the House of Commons 


Governor of Kenya, arriving at 


A view of the new Benchers’ entrance to Gray’s I 
on y’s Inn in South Square. The 
work of rebuilding the Inn (bombed in the war) is still in progress. The 
Great Hall was reopened by the Duke of Gloucester in 1951. The statue in 
the photograph is of Francis Bacon 


Right: a memorial window to King George VI which was dedicated by the 
Dean of Westminster in the chapel of Westminster Hospital last week. 
Doctors and nurses from the hospital attended the King in his last illness 
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Mr. Itzhak Ben-Zvi taking the oath as the new President 
of Israel at the swearing-in ceremony in the Knesset 
(Parliament) Building, Jerusalem, on December 10. 
He succeeds Dr Weizmann who died on November 9 
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The third winter of the Korean war: two U.S. 
soldiers cleaning their gun after a night of action 
on the snow-covered battlefront. Last week two 
hills north of Seoul, Big Nori and Little Nori, 
changed hands several times in fighting between §, © eS 

South Korean and Chinese troops : we hes 


A photograph taken at Putney, London, after Sunday night’s heavy 

snowfall. Roads in London and the Home Counties were in a dangerous 

condition on Monday, when snow, partly thawed, froze again. There 

was also a widespread dislocation of rail and air services. In some 

parts of Scotland and northern England there were drifts up to 
ten feet deep 


Gustav of Sweden presenting the Nobel 
for chemistry to Dr. A. J. P. Martin of ‘ f : 
Britain in Stockholm on December 10. Dr. Part of the display of Indian jewellery in the 
1 shares the prize with another British Mughal Room, one of the newly arranged Indian 
t, Dr. R. L. M. Synge (left background) galleries at the Victoria and Albert Museum 


es 


One of the first photographs to be taken on board H.M.S. Relentless, 
Britain’s latest anti-submarine frigate. The vessel is fitted with all the 


match against the Burtonwood Bullets (of Lancashire) in the final of the U.S. Air Forces in newest scientific devices and has an enclosed bridge which is shown 


can football at Wembley: the Firstenfeldbruck Eagles (of Germany) gain a touchdown during 


Europe championship on Saturday. The Eagles won in the photograph 
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(continued from page 1029) 

years later, aroused a great deal of interest, although we did have other 
preoccupations in 1944. And the aim of the recommendations was 
simply to preserve this independence under necessary safeguards and 
to make the schools accessible to all properly qualified pupils. The 
Board of Education, which has since blossomed into a Ministry, was to 
make sure that each public school was efficient, and that it was not 
conducted for profit; and schemes are proposed in their report whereby 
boys from the state primary schools could be entered at public schools 
and paid for by local education authorities. Provided that a school 
had a sufficient proportion of these bursars, say about twenty-five 
per cent., the fees in full would be paid for each bursary by the local 
education authority, and grants would be given to the school in respect 
of all its other pupils. 

These recommendations were cautious and comprehensive, but they 
were never adopted, because the danger of extinction, which then 
appeared to be imminent and acute, has receded into the future. 
‘The devil was sick’, said the critics of the public schools, which 
-was, I think, rather unfair. It was natural that they should go on 
as they had done before, so long as fee-paying pupils were in good 
supply: it was natural, but I am not sure that it was wise. 

The only change that has taken place since the war is that under the 
1944 Act, the local education authorities are sending a few boys to 
public schools either as boarders or as day boys. (Some of the best of 
the public schools, of course, are day schools.) They pay the fees for 
these boys, and in suitable cases they may make further grants, for 
outfits, for pocket money, for travel to and from home, grants to help 
the boys’ maintenance in the holidays. The principle behind these grants 
is that a poor boy should not be at a galling disadvantage among boys 
who are very much better off. 


*Guinea-pigs’ at School 

That is obviously very right, but it does underline the defect of the 
scheme. These guinea-pigs, as a well-known dramatist has called them, 
do very well, I am told, at the public schools, and the public schools 
offer more places than the authorities can fill. But for obvious reasons 
they are very few indeed. It is an expensive system, too, for the rate- 
payer. Then, how are they to be chosen? The preference is often given 
to boys who come from bad or broken homes: which is reasonable 
enough, but not altogether satisfactory. Indeed, I heard of a mother the 
other day who said she was very keen indeed to get her boy into a 
boarding school, but she was not prepared to go into a lunatic asylum 
or to commit adultery. And, apart from that, so long as these boys 
are in a small minority, among boys who come from very different 
homes with a very different kind of background, it seems to me 
almost inevitable that they must, to some extent, suffer from an 
inferiority complex at school and.a superiority complex in the holidays 
at home. : 

A democratic school should be a sort of ‘ free for all “—free for all, 
that is to say, who can satisfy the conditions of entry, whatever they 
might be. It should be a true sample of the population, rich and poor 
alike. I do not know of any such school in this country, but there 
is one public school, a large boarding school, which stands high on my 
own list, a school which combines the characters of the other public 
schools with one unique feature: poverty is an adamant condition of 
entry. Now, poverty cuts diagonally across class distinction, and the 
result is that the ‘ gents’ and the ‘non-gents’ are usually just about 
equal in numbers. At the age of entry to the school there is no 
disguising the difference in manner and accent of speech between, say, 
a bishop’s nephew and the son of an unemployed burglar. By the time 
they leave school, these superficial differences have disappeared, and 
each is the richer for having known the other. 

That is a school which is democratic except in one respect. Boys 
there come from all classes, but there are no sons of the rich. Add, 
then, a few sons from rich families, and you would have a truly 
democratic school; and that can be achieved only by the combination 
of two things—the selection of boys solely according to their fitness 
_ to profit by the education provided, and a strict-scaling of fees to 
income, the poorest, of course, being admitted free. Does that seem too 
difficult? At the school to which I referred, that operation is regularly 
performed. Above a certain income, entry is refused, and the maximum 
is very low indeed. Below a certain figure, entry is free, and the in- 
between pay a fee which is exactly scaled according to their income. I 
am sure that could be done with equal care and justice by the finance 
officers of any Jocal authority, with just this important difference: that 
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in my ideal democratic school the means test contd not exclude the 
rich. They should have the same chance as everybody else. 

Selection raises rather more difficult problems, but certainly not 
insoluble. I think you would agree that it should not be by competitive — 
examination, and I would say it should not be made solely on academic 
grounds alone. The question to be answered is, whether this child is 
fitted to thrive in this school, just as a plant thrives in the right soil: 
and that is not an impossible question to answer. The Fleming Report 
suggested a small selection board, consisting of the two headmasters 
concerned, a representative of the local education authority, and a 
member of the general public: someone with experience and common 
sense, and some humour; somebody like you—or me. 

There you have my own solution. I think it is a good one: you 
may not agree. But unless some such solution is attempted, and 
attempted soon, we shall lose, I fear, from our educational system a 
unique feature which has always been the envy of foreign observers 
and J think that would be a national disaster—Third Programme 


Hunts’ Bay 


Hurled, hollow darkness, hungry caves 
Where the eye, bending, magnifies 
The sea-world, all the imagined graves 
Of voices where a tree-log lies: 

The centre never is attained; 

All is deception, broken-grained. 


I have been among broken things, 
Picked up the fragile lace 

Of a sea-shell through which the wings ' 
Of a gull in a clear blue space 

Could be seen, then lost: 

By a wave of the sea it was tossed. 


Black, tousled weeds, 

Bundles of foam, bottles, 

Oil, shivering seeds, 

Urchins, razorshells, cuttles, 
And clouds combed like fleece: 
The roar of the sea was peace. 


I have walked this beach alone, 

I have startled with my praying 
The cloven tongue of stone 

And seen the white foam straying 
Where raven, rock and air 

Rock in a dead man’s care. 


The winds are mad about this time 
Mad the storm’s outrageous drum, 
Man himself a witless mime 
Because the equinoctials come 

To snap the needle of his fate, 
Tempting his eternal state. 


Yet, whether he go or come, 

Tossed to the Furies, lost in foam, 
Struck by destruction’s beak or dumb 
Steel, the spirit finds its home. 

The raging moon has lost 

All conflict with that ghost. 


Between the carcase of the tree 
And life’s imponderable seed, 
The mammoth sea-log and the sea 
Clutching it with mounting greed, 
The creature’s truthful husk 

Casts out the pagan dusk. 


Touch you may and touch you can, 
White and strange, the drifting wood, 
But never touch the severed man 
Torn from history for good, 
Nailing to splints and spars 
Night, and the turning stars. 
VERNON WATKINS 
—From * New Soundings’ (Third Programme) 
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The Brontés in Ulster 


By JACK 


HE English have with some justification claimed the Bronté 

sisters entirely as their own. But the roots of the family lie 

deep in the soil of Ulster. The novels of Emily and Charlotte 

can be related to events that took place near Rathfriland, 
within sight of. the Mountains of Mourne. I have no doubt whatever 
that the stories told to his daughters by the Reverend Patrick Bronté 
in the vicarage at Haworth were the stories he had heard himself from 
his father round the cottage fire in the family home at Emdale in 
County Down. It is on record that Patrick never lost his Irish accent 
and that he transmitted it to at least one of his daughters. Charlotte, 
on arrival at Roe Head school, was described as a diminutive creature 
in old-fashioned clothes, nervous and shy, speaking, when she could 
be got to speak, ‘ with a strong Irish accent’. 


The Reverend Patrick’s Irish Stories 

We know that Charlotte soon showed her ability to hold the attention 
of the other girls with the stories she told in the dormitory at night, 
and that she once reduced a girl, who had just recovered from an illness, 
“to a condition of helpless hysteria’. We have evidence of Patrick 
Bronté’s similar powers of descripton from Charlotte’s lifelong friend, 
Ellen Nussey. ‘ All the girls’, Miss Nussey wrote, ‘used to sit in 
breathless silence, their prominent eyes starting out of their heads, while 
their father unfolded lurid scene after scene’. Mary Robinson, in her 
book Charlotte Bronté, tells us that Emily cared most for strange, 
fanciful tales, ‘ suggested no doubt, in some degree by her father’s weird 
Irish stories ’. 

What were these Irish stories? Most of them came originally from 
Hugh Bronté, father of the Reverend Patrick and grandfather of the 
novelists. Hugh might himself have stepped from the pages of a Bronté 
book. He was a natural story-teller—and he was a poet, too. His early 
experiences as the adopted child of a cruel uncle have a close resem- 
blance to those of Jane Eyre at Mrs. Reed’s. In one of his poems— 
it is called ‘ Alice and Hugh ’—there is this verse: 

The finest fibres of my soul 

Entwine with thine in love’s strong fold, 
Our tin cup is a golden bowl, 

Love fills my cot with wealth untold. 


‘The finest fibres of my soul’. You remember that Rochester says 
to Jane Eyre: ‘ Jane suits me. Do I suit Jane?’ and Jane replies: ‘ To 
the finest fibre of my nature, sir’. It would seem likely, then, that 
Charlotte when writing Jane Eyre was familiar with the verse of her 
Ulster grandfather. But there is an even more remarkable link with 
Emily. Through the Irish background of the family, we can trace 
directly the character on which Heathcliff—and, indeed, the story of 
Wuthering Heights—is based. You will recall the description of Heath- 
cliff as ‘the dirty, ragged, black-haired child’ brought home by Mr. 
Earnshaw from Liverpool. With that in mind, let me tell you this 
incident in the life of the Bronté family in Ireland. 

Hugh Bronté’s grandfather—the great-great-grandfather of the 
novelists—was a cattle dealer. In the course of his business he travelled 
frequently to and from Liverpool. It so happened that on one of these 
journeys, a strange child was discovered in a bundle in the hold of the 
ship. It was very young, very dark, and very dirty. It was without clothes 
or distinguishing marks of any kind. There was not a doctor on the ship 
that night, and Mrs. Bronté, who had accompanied her husband to 
Liverpool on this occasion, was the only woman aboard. There was 
very little sympathy for the baby among the sailors or the passengers. 
It was crying loudly and somebody shouted, ‘ Throw it overboard ’. But 
probably for fear of infection, for smallpox and fever were common at 
the time, nobody would touch the bundle, until at last Mrs. Bronté, out 
of pity and motherly feeling, offered to look after the child till the 
ship reached Ireland. But once ashore next morning, she discovered that 
there was not a foundling hospital nearer than Dublin. The captain 
would not allow the baby to be brought aboard the ship again. There 

_ was a vestry tax at the time for the carriage of illegitimate children to 
foundling hospitals. It was a matter of leaving the baby on the roadside 
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or taking it home. Mrs. Bronté and her husband decided to keep the 
child. And so the foundling was brought home to grow up among the 
other Bronté children. On the boat, somebody had said that the baby 
was Welsh or of gypsy origin. It became known, therefore, as Welsh 
Bronté—and the name remained. There has since been a Welsh Bronté 
in every generation of the family in County Down. 

I travelled to Rathfriland lately by an unfamiliar road. When I 
came near the Bronté country, I stopped to ask a man the way. 
Like the majority of Ulster country folk, he was a good talker. And, 
fortunately for me, he knew a lot about the Bronté family. He told me 
how his father remembered a Welsh Bronté being drowned accidentally 
not far from where we stood, and he repeated almost word for word 
the story I am going to tell you now. 

The first Welsh Bronté, the foundling, grew up to be a dark, gypsy- 
looking boy, unlike the other Bronté children, who were sandy-haired 
or fair. He was not popular in the countryside nor did he agree well 
with his foster brothers and sisters. But he was greatly attached to Mr. 
Bronté and would follow him about everywhere, like a dog. When he 
was old enough, he began to travel with his foster father to cattle fairs 
all over the country. And he soon proved himself useful. He had a flair 
for judging cattle, an instinct for knowing which animal it was wise 
to buy and which to leave alone. He could skirt round the fringe of a 
group of farmers, listen to their talk, and gather important information 
about the prices they hoped to get for their cattle. Old Mr. Bronté 
soon discovered that Welsh was an invaluable asset and that he could 
always depend on him for good advice and cautious dealing. As the 
business grew more prosperous, Welsh became more indispensable, until 
at last all the old man’s business affairs passed into his hands. One 
night when he and his foster father were returning to Ireland on the 
Liverpool boat, Mr. Bronté had a heart attack and died. His wife had 
predeceased him. Welsh took possession of the money and all the 
documents relating to the business. 

A few days later, after a family gathering, the new generation of 
Brontés decided that they would have nothing more to do with their 
adopted brother. At this meeting, Welsh appeared as they, had never 
seen him: arrayed before. He was dressed in black broadcloth and fine 
white linen, which accentuated his olive complexion’ and the shining 
blackness of his hair. When he had heard what the others had to say, 
he made his proposal quietly. It was to the effect that he would supply 
all the demands of the family by carrying on the cattle dealing business, 
on one condition: that the youngest and most beautiful Bronté sister, 
Mary, should become his wife. The suggestion was rejected with scorn. 
Strong language was used on both sides. Then the eldest Bronté son 
ordered his foster brother from the house. As he was leaving, Welsh 
turned dramatically and said: ‘ Mark my words; all of you. Mary’ll be 
my wife one day—and this’ll be my home’. 


Hugh Bronte Seeks His Fortune 

That is by no means ail the story. But as far as it goes, there 
can be little doubt of its resemblance to Wuthering Heights. The day 
came when Welsh Bronté did marry the youngest daughter and took 
over the family home. In later years, he adopted one of his nephews, 
Hugh Bronté, the grandfather of the novelists. Hugh found his dark, 
gypsy-like uncle a hard and, indeed, a cruel master. And although 
his aunt was kindly enough, he began to fear and hate his uncle so 
much that he decided to run away. And so we find him one morning, 
at the age of sixteen, with his dog, Keeper—also, you will remember, 
the name of Emily’s dog—setting out to seek his fortune. By midday, 
he drew near the Mourne Mountains. And somewhere close to Carling- 
ford, on the border of the counties of Louth and Armagh, he sat 
down to rest. A wisp of blue smoke was rising at a limekiln nearby. 
Alongside it were thirty or forty carts waiting to be filled. Hugh saw 
that there were not enough men employed to keep pace with the 
demand. With Keeper at his heels, he went over to the kiln, asked the 
owner for work and was given a job at once. 

A year or two later, Hugh Bronté was firmly established as overseer 
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at the lime kiln. His quick wit and his unusual conversational gifts had 
made him very popular with the farmers in the surrounding district. 
Among those who came from some distance away to buy lime was 
a young man called Paddy M’Clory, who was about the same age 
as Hugh. They became close friends, and it was arranged that Hugh 
should visit the M’Clorys at their home in County Down during the 
Christmas holidays. This visit to the M’Clorys is a landmark in the 
Bronté story. It was the beginning of a romance which has become part 
of the history and lore of the district round Rathfriland. On a Christ- 
mas Eve young Hugh Bronté drove up in a hired gig from Newry to 
the cottage of the M’Clorys at Ballynaskeagh. 


The Original *‘ Earnshaws’? 

I was there a week or so ago. The M’Clory family still live in the 
cottage, and Miss Sarah M’Clory told me that the story of what 
happened on that Christmas Eve has been handed down from one 
generation to another. In response to Hugh’s knock, the door was opened 
by the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. She was the acknowledged 
belle of the countryside—Alice M’Clory, the sister of his friend. Before 
the holiday was over, Hugh was madly in love. But the situation was 
difficult. The M’Clorys were Catholics: he was a Protestant. And in 
the Mourne district at that time, religious animosity was inclined to 
run a little higher than it did elsewhere. Before long the lovers found 
themselves the principal characters in a bitter religious feud. Hugh 
decided to remain in County Down. Not far from the M’Clory cottage 
there lived a family called Harshaw—note the similarity to the name 
Earnshaw, in Wuthering Heights. And with them, so that he might be 
near Alice, Hugh found work as a farm servant. It seems likely that 
the poem ‘ Alice and Hugh’, was written about this time. 

Hugh and Alice were able to meet each other secretly, but the 
situation was gradually growing worse. Even his friend, Paddy M’Clory, 
was unable to accept the thought of his sister marrying a Protestant. 
Before Hugh’s arrival, Alice had been betrothed to Joe Burns, a 
neighbouring farmer of her own faith. And the family now insisted 
that the promise should be fulfilled. On the morning when the wedding 
was to have taken place, Alice was nowhere to be found. Then came 
the news that she had been seen earlier that morning on a horse 
galloping furiously towards Banbridge, accompanied by a tall young 
man. At that moment a boy arrived with a letter containing the infor- 
mation that Alice had been married an hour before to Hugh Bronté 
in the Protestant Parish Church of Magherally. The news was received 
with the most commendable common sense. Joe Burns ordered strong 
refreshments at once and proposed the good health and prosperity of 
the newly married couple, and Paddy M’Clory promised to send them 
the best wishes of all concerned. Everybody seemed perfectly satisfied 
that the right thing had been done. 

After a short honeymoon, Hugh and Alice settled down in a small 
cottage at Emdale, in the parish of Drumballyroney in County 
Down. And here on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1777, their first 
child, Patrick Bronté, the father of the novelists, was born. The walls 
of the two-roomed cottage were standing until comparatively recent 
times. But they are now little more than a heap of rubble. 

As Patrick grew up, the Bronté fortune seems to have improved in 
all directions. One section of the family moved into the adjoining 
county of Armagh and prospered there in the drapery business. In 
those days the Government was becoming more aware of its obligations 
to travellers and of the necessity for better roads. Hugh Bronté set up 
in business as a road contractor and, though still living modestly in 
his cottage, became a man of means. He had the gift of story-telling, 
a talent which belonged to many members of the family in Ireland. 
One of the Armagh Brontés told my mother, who knew them well, 
how she had sat listening night after night to tales told by her grand- 
father round the farmhouse fire. And the most popular of all the 
Bronté stories was about the foundling, Welsh, who had exercised 
such an influence on the family and had married his beautiful foster 
sister. There can be no doubt that Hugh Bronté often told his son, 
Patrick, about his early experiences as the adopted son of Welsh and 
Mary. We know from Ellen Nussey and others of the effect produced 
on the girls by their father’s descriptive powers. It is certain that Emily 
must have heard many times the story of the gypsy foundling and 
that it gave her the character of Heathcliff and the outline of 
Wuthering Heights. 

The rest of the Bronté story in Ulster is easily told. As a boy, 
Patrick became the protégé of the Reverend Andrew Harshaw, a relative 
of the neighbouring family who had befriended his father. Andrew 
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Harshaw was a learned man, a good classical scholar, well read in 
English and in European literature. He had a good library and he lent 
young Patrick as many books as he might wish to read. When a teacher 
was required for Glascar Presbyterian school nearby he applied for the 
position on behalf of his pupil, who was given the appointment. Some 
years later, Patrick moved to a better post, as teacher at the parish 
school of Drumballyroney. He so impressed his superiors and his patron 
that Andrew Harshaw advised him to continue his studies with the 
object of taking orders in the Church of England. For Patrick had now 
become a scholar himself. And he had written and published a con- 
siderable amount of verse. More important still, perhaps, he had saved 
money and was able to pay his own fees at Cambridge. 

The original name of the family in Ireland seems to have been 
Prunty or Brunty and that is how it is pronounced in County Down 
today. On his entrance to Cambridge, Patrick signed his name in the 
register as Patrick Branty. There is something to be said for the theory 
that Lord Nelson was indirectly responsible for the form of the name 
by which the family has since been known. The conferring of the 
dukedom of Bronté on Nelson in 1799 may have influenced Patrick 
while at Cambridge and suggested the more fashionable spelling. At all 
events, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Patrick Branty, son 
of a County Down road contractor, schoolmaster and poet, was on the 
way to becoming the Reverend Patrick Bronté, clergyman in the Church 
of England. 

The story of how he married Miss Branwell of Cornwall is too well 
known to repeat. We know also how life went on at Haworth when, 
as a widower, he lived with his sister-in-law, his three daughters, 
and his son, Branwell. What of the roots in Ulster? Were they torn up 
completely? It may have been that the Reverend Patrick, like many 
others who climb a little higher up the social ladder, wished to forget 
his humble origin. But he returned to Ulster, nevertheless, after his 
ordination, and preached to a large congregation of friends and neigh- 
bours in Ballyroney Church. 

We know from church records that Patrick had four brothers, 
William, Hugh, James, and Welsh, and five sisters, Jane, Mary, Rose, 
Sarah, and Alice who was the youngest of the family and who died in 
January, 1891. When the novels appeared under the names of Currer, 
Acton, and Ellis Bell, the secret was known to the Ulster aunts and 
uncles, especially to Patrick’s younger brother, Hugh. Hugh was indig- 
nant when The Quarterly Review attacked Fane Eyre and said that the 
author was a vile, unprincipled woman. Hugh had no idea who the 
writer might be, but he was resolved that nobody, however eminent, 
could say such a thing about a Bronté and get away with it. There was 
only one thing to do. With an ashplant grasped firmly in his hand, he 
drove to Warrenpoint and set sail from there to Liverpool in a ship 
called The Sea Nymph. 


An Uncle to the Rescue - 

He walked from Liverpool to Haworth and arrived at the vicarage 
on a Sunday morning, when the family were at church. Martha, the 
old Yorkshire servant, refused at first to let him into the house. But 
she relented when he was able to satisfy her about his identity. So 
Hugh sat down in the drawing-room to await the return of his brother 


and the nephew and nieces he had never seen. When at last they arrived ~ 


he was disappointed to find the girls so small and frail. Most of Hugh’s 
conversation was with Charlotte. She was astonished when he told her 
the purpose of his visit. She tried to prevent him from carrying out 
his threat to thrash the writer of the article—but with no success. He 
had promised his brothers and sisters at home that he would see 
justice done, and having come so far nothing was going to stop him 
now. So he travelled down to London and presented himself at the 
office of The Quarterly Review. He was treated there with the utmost 


_ politeness but was told that under no circumstances could the name of 


the reviewer be disclosed. 

Hugh went back to Haworth and stayed with the family for a few 
days. Charlotte took him for a walk on the moors and asked him a 
thousand questions about the Brontés in County Down. She told 
him how worried she was about Branwell and the health of her sisters. 
But Hugh had seen for himself how bad things were. Anne was already 
seriously ill and Emily growing weaker. The Reverend Patrick was 
noticeably aged and it was obvious that Branwell was beyond hope. In 
this atmosphere of gloom and despair, the County Down uncle took 
farewell of his nieces—and never saw them more.—Third Programme 


[The author wishes to acknowledge that he has taken some of the facts in this talk from 
The Brontés in Ireland (1906) by Dr. William Wright] 
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The Reith Lectures—V 


(continued from page 1022) 


movies, talkies, greyhound racing, and the rest—till they would find 
themselves growing western souls and forgetting how to be Hindus. 
With a prophet’s vision, the Mahatma saw this grain of cotton-seed 
waxing into a great tree whose spreading branches would overshadow 


a continent; and this Hindu prophet called upon his Hindu countrymen- 


to save their Hindu souls by laying an axe to this rank western tree’s 
roots. He set them the example of spending a certain time every day 


on spinning and weaving Indian cotton by hand, in the old-fashioned . 


Indian way, for Indian bodies to wear, because he saw that this 
severance of the original economic ties between India and the west 
was the only sure means of saving the Hindu society from going western, 
body and soul. 

There was no flaw in the Mahatma Gandhi’s insight. The western- 
isation of India that he foreboded and sought to avert was, and is, 


fast developing out of that one original grain of cotton-seed; and: 


Gandhi’s remedy for India’s western infection was the right one. Only 
the prophet failed to induce his disciples to follow him in preserving 
India’s cultural independence at this price in economic austerity. The 
wearing of machine-made cotton goods could not have been renounced 
by the Indian people in Gandhi’s generation without lowering the 
Indian peasantry’s already intolerably low standard of living, and 
without putting out of business altogether the new classes of Indian 
cotton operatives and Indian mill-owners that had already sprung up 
from India’s soil in Bombay and in Gandhi’s own native city, 
Ahmadabad. Gandhi has made an immense and perhaps permanent 
mark on the history of India and of the world; but the irony of history 
has condemned him to make this mark not by saving India from 
economic westernisation but by speeding her along the path of political 
westernisation through leading her triumphantly to the western political 
goal of national self-government. Even Gandhi’s genius was no match 
for the remorseless working of a social ‘law’. In a cultural encounter, 
one thing inexorably goes on leading to another when once the smallest 
breach has been made in the assaulted society’s defences. 

You will have realised by now, if you did not know this all the time, 
that the reception of a foreign culture is a painful as well as a hazardous 
undertaking; and the victim’s instinctive repugnance to innovations that 
threaten to upset his traditional way of life makes the experience all 
the worse for him; for, by kicking against the pricks, he diffracts the 
impinging foreign culture-ray into its component strands; he then 
gives a grudging admission to the most trivial, and therefore least 
upsetting, of these poisonous splinters of a foreign way of life, in the 
hope of being able to get off with no further concessions than just that’, 
and then, as one thing inevitably leads to another, he finds himself 
compelled to admit the rest of the intruding culture piecemeal. No 
wonder that the victim’s normal attitude towards an intrusive alien 
culture is a self-defeating attitude of opposition and hostility. 

In the course of these talks we have had occasion to notice some 
of the statesmen in non-western countries hit by the west who have 
had the rare vision to see that a society which is under fire from 
the radiation of a more potent foreign culture must either master this 
foreign way of life or perish. The figures of Peter the Great, Selim III, 
Mahmud II, Mehmed Ali, Mustafa Kemal, and the ‘ Elder Statesmen’ 
of Japan in the Meiji era have passed before our eyes. This positive 
and constructive response to the challenge of cultural aggression is a 
proof of statesmanship because it is a victory over natural inclinations. 
The natural response is the negative one of the oyster who closes his 
shell, the tortoise who withdraws into his carapace, the hedgehog who 
curls himself up into a spiky ball, the ostrich who hides his head in the 
sand, and there are classical examples of this alternative reaction in the 
history of both Russia’s and Islam’s encounters with the west. 

‘The policy of learning how to fight an aggressive alien civilisation 
with its own weapons will arouse deep misgivings in conservative 
minds. Are not your Peters and your Mustafa Kemals really selling 
the fort under pretext of bringing its defences up to date? Is not the 
right retort to the intrusion of an alien culture a resolute determination 
to boycott the accursed thing? If we scrupulously obey every jot 
and tittle of the holy law that has been laid upon us by the God of 
our fathers, will He not be moved to put forth the almighty power of 
His right arm for.our defence against our infidel enemies? In Russia 


this was the reaction of the Old Believers, who suffered martyrdom 
for the sake of minute, and in foreign eyes trifling, points of ecclesiasti- 
cal ritual; and in the Islamic world this was the reaction of the 
Wahhabis, Sanusis, Idrisis, Mahdists, and other puritanical se¢ts who 
came charging out of the desert on God’s war-path against apostate 
Osmanlis who, in the fanatics’ eyes, had betrayed Islam by going the 
western way. 

Mohammed Ahmad, the Sudanese fanatic, is the antithesis of Peter 
the Russian technocrat; but neither the mastering of a new-fangled 
alien technology nor a zeal for the preservation of a traditional way 
of life is the last word in reply to the challenge of an assaulting 
alien civilisation. If we are to read what this last word is, we must 
look ahead to a chapter of the story which, in the unfinished history 
of the world’s encounter with the west, is today still hidden in the 
future. We can supply this missing chapter if we turn to the history 
of the world’s encounter with the Greeks and Romans; for in the 
record of this episode, the scroll of history has already been unrolled 
from beginning to end, so that the whole of this older book now lies 
open for our inspection. Our future can perhaps be deciphered in this 
record of a Graeco-Roman past. Let us see what we can make of 
this Graeco-Roman record next week.—Home Service 


A Song for Tiresias 


Sound and surround, haphazard, weird sea 
Corrugating under angelic void, 

After all time I am tired 

And hope can no longer carry memory. 


Corrugating under angelic void 

Where dying breaths mist the cold glass of the sky 
And hope can no longer lift up memory, 

The sea still runs and lifts, unsatisfied. 


Where dying breaths mist the cold glass of the sky 
Held up to catch the escaping ghost, afraid 

Of the lifting, running sea, the unsatisfied 

Stars come, hanging trembling nets to try 


To trap and hold the escaping ghost, afraid 

Of itself and of itself, and of the high 

Trembling nets of stars that hang and try 

The puzzled will, and capture thought that is made 


Of itself and of itself, and of its high 

Aging, waning longing to evade 

The puzzled will to capture thought that is made 
Of what the soul must learn in body’s ecstasy. 


This aging, waning longing to evade 

Itself, fulfilled, can it leave any memory 

Of the changing soul’s phase in body’s ecstasy? 
After the fire the sifting dust is laid, 


And itself fulfilled, can it have any memory 
Of what the little skull once held? 

After the fire the spectral dust is laid. 

To have remembered all is to prophesy. 


For of all the lonely skull once held 
Nothing is lost; tears fall in the sea. 

To have remembered all is to prophesy, 
But memory falls into memory, the world 


Is nothing lost, tears fall in the sea, 
Caught again into the sea’s haphazard weird 
Where memory drowns in memory and the world 
Gives up its nothing for all, with a sigh. 
DAVID PAUL 
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Jack Hobbs: the Man and his Cricket 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


T is a real pleasure and privilege to pay this tribute to Jack Hobbs. 

Jack Hobbs was not only a very great batsman; he was in every 

way a complete cricketer. He was master of every stroke, offensive 

and defensive. He was without a superior in the field at cover- 
point; his return was so swift that he could have run out even himself, 
given the opportunity; and that is saying much! He could have become 
a more than good bowler if he had 
wished; he was quite dangerous 
with the new ball. Best of all, he 
looked a cricketer every inch; and 
he behaved like a cricketer. I sup- 
pose we must count Hobbs amongst 
the three or four most likeable 
professional cricketers of all time— 
those who make friends at a glance 
without obviously seeking them: 
Johnny Tyldesley, George Hirst, 
Patsy Hendren. 

Though he achieved a domin- 
ance over English cricket not sur- 
passed by anybody else since 
W. G. Grace, he was never assert- 
ive. Though he was famous 
wherever cricket had ever been 
heard of, and though in his prime 
he was front-page news, he never 
went out of his way to win public 
approval. He rose to his position 
admired and respected and known 
in two hemispheres, simply by his 
cricket on the field of play. He was 
not glamorous, so did not need 
the arts of production or publicity. 
He was naturally one of the chosen 
few—because he was able to do 
things at the game beyond the 
reach of the skill and character of 
others. 

Yes, the character: there was 
about the cricket of Hobbs—if I 
may say so without seeming to go 
beyond the importance of my 
subject—almost an ethical appeal. 
Many of his greatest innings could 
not have been played, could not 
have been sustained, by skill alone, 
not even by the skill commanded by Hobbs. They called for character 
and willpower and devotion to the cause. On two occasions in Test 
matches against Australia, Hobbs, as England’s acknowledged first 
player, the cricketer we most looked up to, twice in a dire hour 
had to open an England innings against odds on a ‘sticky’ wicket and 
against an Australian attack absolutely cock-a-hoop, thirsting for 
the apparently easy blood of the English. And twice did Hobbs rise to 
the challenge, without the least sign of anxiety or hurry. Nobody ever 
saw Hobbs forced to hurry. Here is the mark of the true master. Jack 
Hobbs of course was never able to do absolutely what he liked to a 
great bowler; but if he was obliged sometimes to go slow, sometimes 
to wait for a loose ball, he never suggested for a moment that he was 
being dictated to—no, no. Always did he seem to bat at his own 
serene will, giving us the impression that he could, if he wished, open 
up a heavy and sudden gunfire. I have never, since Ranjitsinhji, seen a 
batsman look so comfortable at the wicket as Hobbs, so sure of himself, 
so untroubled. No bowler could disturb his poise or make him get into 
an embarrassed position. 

During the nineteen-twenties, a young Lancashire lad made his first 
appearance for his county,at Old Trafford against Surrey. Surrey won 


Jack Hobbs, whose seventieth birthday occurs this week, photographed in 
action at the Oval in 1926 


the toss. A beautiful June day and a perfect wicket. Hobbs was at this 
time in his pomp; the very air he inhabited at the crease seemed 
wreathed in easy majesty. Against the fastest and most beautiful bowler 
of the period and perhaps of all time, Hobbs began his and the Surrey 
innings with a quiet, leisurely confidence and certainty of touch. This 
great and beautiful fast bowler was E. A. Macdonald and he ran along 
the earth silently, a stealthy run 
with no thudding feet. His right 
arm seemed to curve and poise 
itself before letting the ball go fast 
as light and flame. Well, on this 
summer day at Old Trafford Hobbs 
played Macdonald with time to 
spare. Suddenly he drove him 
along the ground to mid-on, where 
the young Lancashire lad was field- 
ing in the match that marked 
almost his first appearance for his 
county. And he ‘allowed the ball 
to go clean through his legs; he 
did not even appear to try to stop 
a stroke by the greatest living bats- 
man. You can imagine what the 
Lancashire team said to him at the 
end of the over. You can easily 
guess how Richard Tyldesley spoke 
to him: ‘ What the , canst thi 
not bend down?’ But the explana- 
tion given by the Lancashire lad 
was, I think, entirely satisfactory. 
He had never seen Hobbs before 
and he was so ‘hypnotised’ by 
watching his beautiful footwork, 
that he could not move, could not 
get down to the ball. He said that 
Hobbs was moving in and out of 
the crease to Macdonald’s forked 
lightning ‘ as though he were a cat 
playing with a dead mouse .. .’ 

I can think of no finer compli- 
ment to offer to Hobbs on his 
seventieth birthday than this tribute 
from a young Lancashire player 
who, in the course of time, won his 
colours for England. His name was 
Jack Iddon. Macdonald always 
bowled at his greatest against Hobbs and more than once he got him 
out with dramatic swiftness. There is nothing in cricket today to equal 
the thrill and grandeur of the sight of Macdonald bowling at Hobbs. I 
always like to believe that on the days when Lancashire visited the Oval 
to play Surrey, in the time of the high noon and supremacy of Hobbs, no 
other Lancashire bowler dared challenge the prerogative of Macdonald 
to get Hobbs out. I imagined Macdonald saying: ‘Hands off... 
this man is mine’. / 

In 1926 at the Oval, after Macdonald had finished playing for 
Australia, England were trapped on a bowlers’ pitch in the last match 
of the rubber. And England had not won a rubber against Australia for 
fourteen years. A terrific thunderstorm in the night transformed a 
perfect pitch into a very unpleasant one. I saw Herbert Sutcliffe at 
the beginning of the day’s play, just as he was entering the ground. 
‘ This is pretty bad’, I said. And he asked me why. ‘Didn’t you hear 
the storm in the night?’ I asked. ‘ Oh that’, said Herbert; ‘ well, you 
needn’t worry about the wicket. It all depends on whether Jack stays 
in’. Apparently Sutcliffe himself had already arranged to stay in all 
day, which as a fact he nearly did. He was out to the last ball of 
the afternoon, for 161, and he severely smote his pad with his bat in 
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disgust, when he realised he had made a mistake at last, after contri- 
buting with Hobbs to one of the greatest of all first wicket stands 
against odds. It won the rubber for England and Percy Chapman. 

A year or two after this, Hobbs and Sutcliffe yet again held the 
Australians at bay with defeat staring us in the face on a ‘sticky’ 
wicket—and, what is more, a “ sticky’ wicket at Melbourne, a terror to 
batsmen all over the world. The difference between a ‘ sticky ’ wicket in 
England and a ‘sticky’ wicket at Melbourne is, roughly, the difference 
between a bad-tempered cat and a ravenous tiger. At Melbourne, in 
December 1928, Sutcliffe once more scored a century, but when the 
wicket was at its worst Hobbs was there with him. And I am not 
belittling or in any way underestimating the skill and resource of any 
of the many other brilliant colleagues of Jack Hobbs, Rhodes, and the 
rest of a great company, if I say that he was, in his heyday, the source 
of the greatness of all the England elevens of the period, in victory or 
defeat; his very presence inspired confidence. 


The First Rapture 
- His career was divided into two periods—before 1914 and after 1918. 
Those lovers of the game who saw him in 1925, when he was passing 
W. G. Grace’s long sustained record of 126 centuries, saw Hobbs in his 
ripest and most classical period. Those of us who had known him from 
his first years for Surrey until the outbreak of the first world war watched 
him in his first rapture; he was as brilliant as any batsman I have ever 
seen, as likely to attack the best bowling from the first ball and cut 
and drive it to ribbons as Victor Trumper himself. He first played for 
England against Australia in this country at Birmingham in May 1909; 
he had already been to Australia in 1907 and 1908 and established 
himself as England’s number one opening batsman of the future. But 
on this occasion at Birmingham, the first game of the rubber, the 
wicket was a bowler’s joy and delight. Australia batted first and Colin 
Blythe—loveliest of slow left-handed bowlers—played cat-and-mouse 
with the Australians, and they were all out for 74. When England went 
in, three wickets went for next to nothing: Hobbs was leg-before to 
Charles Macartney for 0. And Macartney bowled Maclaren for 5 and 
also bowled C. B. Fry for a ‘duck’. No other bowler has bagged such 
a trio of great players as these at the beginning of a Test innings. 
In the end England had to score 105 for victory, on a pitch which had 
lost its top and was taking spin more avidly and devilishly than ever. 
The odds were heavily against England; so A. C. Maclaren decided 
to send Hobbs and Fry in first; each had made a ‘ duck’ in the first 
innings and so, argued Maclaren, let them for their nerves’ sake get it 
over quickly. And get it over quickly they did. Hobbs cut and drove 
and hooked gloriously. Hobbs scored 62 in an hour and a half; Fry 35. 
England won a wonderful match by ten wickets. This innings was 
pretty much the pattern of nearly all the batting of Hobbs up to 1919. 
‘It is often said that nobody really ‘saw’ Jack Hobbs who did not 
see him before the first world war. I do not entirely agree. Hobbs scored 
197 centuries in first-class cricket and more than half of them were made 
after he had passed the age of thirty-six. Before 1919 he was quicker 
to take the offensive than later—naturally enough. After the illness 
which virtually kept him out of the game in the season of 1921, he 
was obliged to play carefully within his endurance; and also he had 
to use the discretion which is the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
middle age. But what the batting of Hobbs lost in brilliant impulse it 
gained in maturity of manner and classic ease of execution. It was the 
difference between spririg-time and high summer. I never saw Hobbs 
seriously in trouble at the wicket: I mean I never saw him reduced to 
undignified pokes, prods, and pushes. I never saw him make a crude 
stroke. He might make the wrong ‘right’ stroke—he might apply a 
technically correct stroke by error of judgment to a ball which needed 
to be coped with otherwise. Never did Hobbs commit an ungrammatical 
stroke: a split bat with Jack Hobbs did not mean a split infinitive. And 
seldom did he split a bat at all; he used the middle, truly, with the 
sound that is the game’s proper music. 

Greatness in any walk of life cannot be measured by statistics. Hobbs 
in his career scored 61,221 runs, average just over 50. But you can get 
no closer to the quality of Hobbs by adding up his runs than you will 
get to the quality of Bach by adding up all the crotchets and semi- 
quavers. Hobbs was a great batsman not only for what he achieved 
for Surrey and England: he contributed in a creative way to the 
development of the technique of cricket, to the evolution of its genius. 
In fact, only W. G. Grace and Ranjitsinhji so importantly and so 
organically influenced batsmanship as Jack Hobbs. Let us consider: 
Hobbs played his first first-class match for Surrey against the 
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Gentlemen of England in April 1905. W. G. Grace was captain of 
the Gentlemen. Hobbs scored 18 and 88. A week or two later he 
appeared for Surrey and opened the innings with Tom Hayward, and 
scored 28; then next innings, 155. Tom Hayward taught him the first 
principles of batsmanship, and they were the principles obeyed through- 
out the long career of W. G. Grace himself. Hobbs was indeed brought 
up as a batsman in the W. G. Grace or Victorian school, when bowlers 
bowled fast on or outside the off-stump, and medium-paced bowlers 
kept a length with off-breaks, and slow left-hand bowlers pitched 
the ball on the proverbial sixpenny-piece. There were no ‘ googlies’ 
then; in fact, a ‘googly’ at Lord’s would have seemed as profane 
as jazz in the Royal Albert Hall. It is no exaggeration to say that 
when Jack Hobbs first played for Surrey in 1905 the general style of 
attack was much the same as the attack Grace had known for years. 

And yet—and here is my point, to clinch the fact of the creative 
genius of Hobbs—two years after his baptism under the eye of W. G. 
Grace a revolution occurred in the game, the most drastic since 
bowlers were allowed to raise the arm above the shoulder. In 1907, 
the South Africans came to England with a team that contained 
at least three superb ‘ googly’ bowlers, and one superb leg-spinner. 
I refer to Vogler, Faulkner, Gordon White, and R. O. Schwarz. They 
had cultivated almost to perfection the spin more or less invented or 
evolved by B. J. T. Bosanquet. And, of course, the new fashion 
caught on. Many of the classic masters of old made eloquent protest. 
Their wickets fell like corn; they were ignominiously removed from 
their neo-Palladian attitudes. The graceful thrust of the forward leg, the 
high haughty lift of the bat in defensive play—none of these time- 
honoured devices was of the slightest use against the mysterious and 
apparently illogical spin of the ‘ googly’. It was as though cricket had 
been flung into a new dimension. 

Jack Hobbs was the first batsman really to master the new bowling. 
Hobbs combined with the classic freedom of forward play and full 
swing of the bat the necessary adaptation to defeat the ‘ googly’ ard 
late swerve. That is to say, he also demonstrated the use of the delayed 
defensive stroke, legs and pads over the wicket, with the handle of the 
bat held loosely, so that if the ball ‘ got through’, the spin would be 
killed and rendered as null and void as if it had collided with a 
sandbag. On all wickets, in England, Australia, and South Africa, on 
turf and on matting, fine weather or foul, Jack Hobbs for a quarter 
of a century went his way, always the supreme batsman, in spite of all 
changes of technique and tactics. He was the great arch or bridge 
over which cricket of the Golden Age of Grace strode into the 
twentieth century. 

We who saw Hobbs in his youth until the day came for him to retire 
from the game, saw the wheel come full circle, and at the end we 
watched him with feelings much too deep for words belonging to 
cricket. Now, on his seventieth birthday, he will be able and happy to 
sit back and think of the other cricketers who are enjoying their spring- 
time or a full summer of fruits which he helped to sow and to plant. 
Also he can sit back and know that here, and at the other end of the 
earth, all lovers of the game are sending their greetings—greetings of 
admiration, respect and affection —Home Service 


The view from an aeroplane is more boring than the view from a 
railway train, but there are things one can see from the air, which one 
capnot see so well from the ground. Air photography has been for some 
time an indispensable tool for the archaeologist, and Dr. St. Joseph has 
been responsible for much of the advance in this field. He and Professor 
David Knowles have assembled in one volume: Monastic Sites from the 
Air (Cambridge, 55s.), 130 magnificent photographs of monastic sites, 
drawn from the Cambridge University Collection of which a complete 
catalogue at January 1952 is given at the end of the volume. From these 
pictures, which are as attractive to the tourist as to the historian of 
monastic buildings, one can appreciate the lay-out of the precincts and 
the way in which different orders adapted themselves to their geographical 
problems. Professor Knowles provides a general introduction and a 
comment on each of the sites recorded. Dr. E. A. Gutkind uses air 
photography for another purpose. In Our World from the Air (Chatto 
and Windus, 63s.) he has collected together 400 photographs from all over 
the world to illustrate the history of man’s interaction with his env.ron- 
ment. He starts with nature in the raw and then portrays man’s search 
for security against the elements and from his neighbours. Next, man gets 
confidence, spans the rivers with bridges and builds villages and cities. 
Confidence encourages a more aggressive attitude: nature is recklessly 
outraged; cities sprawl. Finally, there is a hope of a greater sense of 
responsibility in the face of disaster. It is a book which will be of value 
both to the student of sociology and to those interesed in comparative 
town and country planning. . 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 

To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 

heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the deat organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 


varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


Chemicals for Industry 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


What Happened to Three Villages 


Sir,—I agree with Professor Curle that vil- 
lages have personalities and that these are often 
disordered. I have known manic villages, 
depressed, and schizophrenic villages, and one 
saintly village. No one wanted to leave this 
polite and lively place, and strangers who had 
shown no interest in literature or religion awoke 
to the importance of these activities when they 
came to reside there. Although the population 
was small both church and chapel were well 
attended there, there was an ardent W.E.A. 
class, country dancing, drama group, and Scouts 
and Guides. Those who were abroad wished the 
local paper to be sent to them, and they met as 
old boys from a public school meet. 

Not far away was a- fossil community. Cows 
walking through its square twice a day made a 
comment on the inhabitants that they recognised 
as apt. In this village half the children seemed 
lob-sided or squinted and all the vicars who 
came there grew peculiar. After six months they 
took part in whispering campaigns, adopted an 
eccentric dress, or became enthusiastic over the 
Druids or the Cornish language. It was a 
morbid spot. . 

In the case of these two villages, however, I 
should hesitate to ascribe their differences to 
economic causes. Both of them had dwindled, 
with the decline in British agriculture and the 
need for fewer labourers, at the same rate. You 
might, I suppose, say that they formed a whole 
between them and one naturally attracted the 
more shadowy people in the district; or perhaps 
you could say more simply that in the past a 
large number of vicious people had lived in the 
nasty village and the evil that they did lived 
after them. = 

What is more important ts what should be 
done with these picturesque sinks. I think it is 
unfair to leave the children there: they must 


be got away as soon as possible by a daily bus. 


If a parson fortified by a dedicated life and 
frequently an Oxford education succumbs to the 
asphixiating effluvia of the place what hope is 
there for a tiny child? Also, new houses should 
not be erected on one of these unhallowed sites. 
Yours, etc., 
Stone, Aylesbury R. F. DOSSETOR 


Naturalism in the Theatre 

Sir,—Mr. Michel St. Denis, in his highly 
interesting talk on ‘ Naturalism in the Theatre’, 
decries the ‘convention by which writer and 
artists create the illusion that what we see on 
the stage is ordinary life itself’, and he seems 
to argue that this is bound up with the pros- 
cenium-arch technique, whereby ‘the spectators 
in the dark auditorium are given the privilege 
of watching the life of other people and of 
catching them unawares—they are almost look- 
ing through the keyhole’. 

Surely this is to confuse a style of playwriting 
with a method of staging. Through this ‘key- 
hole’ one can be made to see anything—a May- 
fair drawing room, a back-parlour in Smoke- 
town, Prospero’s island, or a family reunion. 
But unless one sees a world existing in its own 
right, separate from the audience, what is it 
that one looks at? When the stage is carried 
out into the midst of the audience, as in the 
Birmingham Arena Theatre, so that players and 
audience all belong to the same world, it seems 


to me very hard to gain the impression—the 
‘illusion ’, if you like—that a process of drama- 
tic creation is going on. It is hard to escape 
from the feeling that one is watching Mr. X or 
Miss Y, in make-up and perhaps in fancy 
dress, engaged in a dramatic recitation. 

I am in full sympathy with Mr. St. Denis’s 


wish for more experimental and poetic drama, 


but why does this call for an apron stage? 


Yours, etc., 
Amberley CHARLES Davy 


An Un-English Activity? 

Sir,—I wonder if you will permit me a few 
further words on the ‘Un-English Activity ’? 
The interesting correspondence in your columns 
has revealed that there are some people, very 
sympathetic to the study of art, who are never- 
theless against making it a school subject 
because of the examination bogy. Is this not 
a very faint-hearted view? To suppose that art 
is so fine a flower that it will wilt under the 
arc-light of an examination is, I suggest, to 
approach the problem from the wrong end. 
The right course, surely, is to make the 
examination worthy of the subject: that is, to 
devise papers whose primary aim would be not 
just to test knowledge but to give scope for 
the revelation of taste, sensibility, imagination 
even. The belief that taste cannot be taught is a 
widespread fallacy. Few people have ‘ natural’ 
good taste: for an understanding of art, no 
less than of anything else, education is esseritial. 

Personally, I take the view that the study of 
art offers its own rewards and requires no 
other, no more ‘ academic’, justification. But if, 
in order to stand a chance of being included in 
the school curriculum, it will have to become 
an examination subject at the age of seventeen, 
then this seems to me a small price to have to 
pay. That the average English home is replete 
with objects which are ill-designed and ugly 
is not because the well-designed ones cost more 
but because most people, having had no educa- 
tion in art, cannot recognise the difference. 
Unless this problem is tackled at school level, 
which implies the training of teachers capable 
of providing the necessary guidance, there seems 
little chance that the situation will ever improve. 

Yours, etc., 
ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


closed.—Editor, 


London, S.W.7 
[This 


correspondence is now 
THE LISTENER] 


The Lost Land of Lyonesse 

Sir,—Unfortunately, I did not hear Dina 
Dobson’s talk on the Home Service, but in 
neither of my two editions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, viz., those of Ingram and Giles, can 
I find any reference to the overwhelming of 
many villages and 140 churches on November 
11, 1099. The latter part of the entry under 
1099 is as follows :. 

This year also, on St. Martin’s day, there was 
so very high a tide, and the damage was so great 
in consequence, that men remembered not the like 
to have ever happened before, and the same day 
was the first of the new moon. And Osmund 
bishop of Salisbury died during Advent. 


There must surely be some documentary au- 
thority other than the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
for the number of villages and churches sub- 


merged in the neighbourhood of Land’s End. 1 

feel sure, too, that many readers of THE LISTENER 

would be pleased to have those sources indicated. 
Yours, etc., 

The University, H. D. Warp 


Glasgow 


William Barnes 


Sir,—I am making a complete critical edition 
of the poems of William Barnes and if any of 
your readers who own copies of any of the three 
separate collections of ‘Poems of Rural Life’ in 
the Dorset dialect—the second collection was at 
first published under the ~title ‘Hwomely 
Rhymes ’—care to help, I should be grateful if 
they would write to me. I shall not ask to see 
all the copies, but I must collate the texts of 
those editions I have been unable to find else- 
where. I have the volume published in 1879 
(and afterwards) which contains all three 
collections. 

If any readers have MSS. material or any 
other information which they would like to pass 
on to me, it would help me to make my edition 
as complete and informative as possible. All 
letters will be answered.—Yours, etc., 

The University, BERNARD JONES 

Leeds, 2 


Of the thirty-eight biographical studies in The 
Music Masters: The Romantic Age, edited by 
A. L. Bacharach (Cassell, 25s.)—the third volume 
of the enlarged edition of the original ‘ Lives of 
the Great Composers ’—thirty-one are new. This 
is a larger amount of fresh material than was 
found necessary in either of the preceding 
volumes. As before, the scope has been much 
increased. A more powerful lens has been fitted 
to the telescope and the smaller stars brought 
within range. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Debussy are found Duparc, Chausson, and 
Vincent d’Indy; Mussorgsky is now partnered 
by Cui, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Borodin; the 
Scandinavians hitherto represented by Grieg 
have Sinding and Svendsen added to them. 

In a book which is not designed to be read 
all of one piece there is, apart from the useful 
instruction each study offers, considerable interest 
and satisfaction to be obtained from extracting 
the essays from their alphabetical order, grouping 
three or four together according to nationality, 
and so tracing developments and tendencies in 
the various countries. Thus Bonavia’s admirable 
studies of Leoncavallo and Mascagni can be 
taken in the same breath as Toye’s informative 
essay on Puccini. In the same way, the last- 
named writer’s study of Sullivan is a useful 
document to have handy while reading Frank 
Howes on Stanford and Parry, while all three 
should be read with Bonavia’s masterly study of 
Elgar. It is pleasant to come on a book nearly 
every chapter of which makes easy, often enter- 
taining reading. With this volume all the original 
material appears to have been re-issued; the 
fourth volume will therefore be entirely new and 
deal with many composers still alive. In the 
meantime the editor might correct the spelling 
of Leoncavallo’s Christian name and delete the 
sub-heading ‘ The Victorian Age’, a phrase that 
can apply only to the five English composers 
represented. One can imagine the remaining 
thirty-six bursting their shrouds in ghostly 
laughter. 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HEREAS all but a handful of Francis Bacon’s previous 

pictures have discovered a figure in an interior, his new 

paintings at the Hanover Gallery show a man or beast 

out of doors (dogs in the formal gardens of Monte Carlo, 
wild animals in their equatorial habitat, naked men crawling or squat- 
ting in long lush grass). For Bacon, this shift from indoors to outdoors 
has meant much more than facing different problems of form and 
colour: it has entailed a shift of emphasis in the very nature of his 
art, because his figures indoors have been so very insistently indoors— 
confined in a closed room whose 
atmosphere is as stifling as that 
of the Second_ Empire salon 
which is Hell in Sartre’s Huis 
Clos. Once liberated from their 
prison, Bacon’s figures become 
far less portentous and lose their 
heroic stature, so that these new 
pictures are, as images, the least 
compelling and disquieting of 
his creations (for all that they 
are not devoid of his character- 
istic sense of foreboding). At the 
same time, this has left Bacon 
free at last to realise to the full 
his mastery of pictorial prob- 
lems. Never has his handling of 
paint been more persuasively 
summary, never has he organ- 
ised space with such virtuosity. 
Moreover, he now displays an 
original and ingenious treatment 
of colour, combining passages of 
atmospheric colour in the tradi- 
tion of impressionism with areas 
of flat pure colour, arbitrarily 
chosen, in the manner of 
Fauvism. This exhibition, which 
clearly represents a byway in his 
development, proves two things 
about Bacon. One is that he 
needs his customary highly 
dramatic subject-matter to spur 
his imagination to go all out. The other is that he is nevertheless a 
superlative painter in his own right, so to say, and not just by virtue 
of having struck a rich iconographic mine. 

This last statement cannot be made of Max Ernst, of whose work 
since 1913 there is a small but beautifully arranged retrospective exhi- 
bition at the Institute of Contemporary Arts. The comparison is drawn 
because Ernst and Bacon have certain attributes in common: both are 
obsessed with horror and with ambiguity, both have evolved a per- 
sonal mythological imagery and a personal technique adapted to project 
this, both are very much products of a post-war period.) Ernst’s lack 
of painterly and formal qualities infects even the most magical painting 
in his exhibition—the ‘Oedipus Rex’ of 1922. The enormous hand 
seen in close-up is a most brilliant and disturbing invention, but how 
much more disturbing it would be if the piercing of the hand by a 
surgical instrument had not been merely illustrated, but realised—if 
(as would have happened had Bacon, or any true painter, painted it) 
we had been made to feel the physical shock and nausea of it, as though 
our own hand were impaled. 

Ernst’s most impressive works, therefore, are, I believe, his collages 
made up of fragments of Victorian engravings, and especially the 
“novels” in pictures consisting of a sequence of such collages. Nothing 
is lost by the fact that their component portions have all the formal 


poverty and insensitivenes of popular art, since Ernst’s own hand-made - 
forms are no better, while the shock of his imagery is greatly height-- 


ened when there is this contrast between Victorian idiom and anti- 


“Oedipus Rex’, by Max Ernst: from the retrospective exhibition at the Institute 
of Contemporary. Arts 


Victorian content: it is as if, in church, we suddenly became aware 
that the words being sung to a hackneyed hymn-tune were blas- 
phemous or obscene. Furthermore, the Germanic cult of the bogy- 
man which vitiates many of Ernst’s paintings, making them turgid and 
trite, does not obtrude in the collage-novels. These ‘tragic strips’, as 
Cyril Connolly has called them, are, especially in ‘Une Semaine de 
Bonté’, among the most personal and moving and gripping works of 
art produced in the past thirty years. 

A reticent distinction and elusive poetry pervade Kenneth Armitage’s 
show of sculpture and drawings 
at Gimpel’s. That this artist’s 
device of flattening-out. solid 
forms is not a decorative trick 
but a considered method of 
transformation is clear from a 
sensitive yet firm life-drawing 
(No. 61) in which we can 
observe the beginnings of the 
process. Why Armitage should 
choose to flatten his forms I am 
not at all sure, but I suspect that 
the long, thin, subtly-articulated 
screens into which he transforms 
groups of people are intended 
to provoke a kind of adventure 
of the eye, in pursuing which 
the spectator re-creates in his 
mind the concerted movements 
and counter-movements of the 
figures in the group. 

The Redfern—and its pre- 
mises are large—is filled from 
top to bottom with good things. 
There are the studies, dozens of 
them, for Sutherland’s big 
South Bank picture, ‘The 
Origins of the Land’, a small 
retrospective show: of Keith 
Vaughan, and an enormous 
selection of contemporary litho- 
graphs which maintains an 
astonishingly high standard. The 
sustained vitality and inventiveness of the Sutherland sketches are 
remarkable; so is the lyrical beauty of their harmonies of yellow and 
red, which are repeated in work after work without monotony. Yet 
the big picture itself was not a success: the immediacy of the studies 
was lost; the forms congealed, and without any compensating gain in 
grandeur. What a typically English failing this is! It appears again 
in Vaughan’s exhibition. The bigger paintings—and none of them is 
of more than medium size—seem over-considered yet inconclusive, 
whereas the smaller paintings and the gouaches are impregnated with a 
searching awareness of the subject. 

The Royal College of Art exhibition at the R.W.S. Galleries is 
worth a visit not only for its contents but for its demonstration of 
how the members of an art-school will evolve (without aping their 
tutors) a common style—in this case a social realism with expressionist 
overtones, of which the most interesting exponent is Albert Herbert. 


Recent art publications include: Edward Seago: a Painter in the English 
Tradition: introductory text by Horace Shipp (Collins, 4 guineas); 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh and the Modern Movement, by Thomas 
Howarth (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 3 guineas); Came to Oxford, by 
Gertrude Bone, illustrated by Muirhead Bone (Blackwell, 30s.); More 
About Collecting Antiques, by G. Bernard Hughes (Faber, 2 guineas); 
Italian Painting from ‘Caravaggio to Modigliani, critical studies by 
Lionello Venturi (Zwemmer, 6 guineas), and Renoir, with an introduction 


~by- William -Gaunt (Phaidon, 2 guineas) which contains 104 plates. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Hannah More. By M. G. Jones. 


Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 

EVERY STUDENT of the history of British educa- 
tion. owes a deep debt to Dr. Jones for her 
charming and scholarly study of the Charity 
School movement, and everyone who enjoyed 
that book will turn eagerly to her new life of 
Hannah More. But, it must be said, these eager 
students will almost certainly be slightly dis- 
appointed, and that for an unusual reason—the 
book is too short. It has 236 pages, with forty 
more of reference-appendices, which is actually, 
even in these days, rather a low ration for its 
price. But one expects high charges from Uni- 
versity Presses; what is tantalising is that Dr. 
Jones has read so much, has learned so much 
from the letters of the ‘ old bishop in petticoats ’, 
as Cobbett. called her, and from other sources— 
and has compressed the fruits of her learning 
so closely that one is continually being presented 
with a few words, or half a sentence, quoted, 
when one would dearly like to read the whole 
passage. Dr. Jones rightly pillories William 
Roberts, who wrote an extremely bad biography. 
of Hannah More in four volumes; but, alas, one 
short book, however well done, does not take the 
place of four. 

However, this lament. from an underfed reader 
should not be allowed to deter others. Given the 
limit of length, the job could not have been 
better done. Hannah More, that remarkable one 
of the five More sisters who opened their school 
for young ladies in Bristol in 1757, has suffered 
an undue eclipse of fame because, over-praised 
during most of her life, her qualities were un- 
acceptable to the generation which followed her, 
and no subsequent generation has been able to 
accept her combination of literary prolixity, 
Evangelical Christianity, earnest humanitarian- 
ism, and plain Tory reaction. Two or three of 
these might have been acceptable—but not all 
four together. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Jones makes a connected 
story of it. The girl whose father stopped teach- 
ing her mathematics because she threatened to 


excel the boys under his instruction, became, via ~ 


the school, the friend of Burke, Reynolds, John- 
son and Garrick, a blue stocking of blue 
stockings, author of plays—dreary plays—which 
swept the town of London, the Nine Muses 
rolled into one, the lifelong correspondent of 
Horace Walpole, and the admired of the 
Duchess of Portland. Immediately afterwards, 
we find her a passionate Abolitionist, pouring 
out pamphlets against the slave trade, and 
closely associated with Wilberforce and Zachary 
Macaulay, writing tracts which were best-sellers 
on the ill-behaviour of the fashionable world, 
and being burnt in effigy by the boys of West- 


minster School. Proceeding, she runs the re-' 


markable Mendip Schools for the miners and 
labourers of that ‘distressed area’, an experi- 
ment finally ended by the accusation (correct) 
that she had once taken communion in 
a Methodist tabernacle; writes fifty tracts— 
which became the main library of the cottagers 
—against the ideas of the French Revolution 
and a highly moral novel which also sold in 
thousands; is enlisted, in 1817, to produce songs 
and leaflets in derogation of Cobbett and the 
Reformers, and becomes, in retirement, a great 
Tory lady who does not omit to cut Macaulay 
out of her will because of his advocacy of 
Reform. ; : ; 

Not a character whom the Welfare State 
could wholeheartedly admire; but yet one whose 
deep sincerity cannot be disregarded. 


ee 


If Birmingham ten members had 
(runs one of the ballads) 
Think you the times would be less bad? 


That annual Parliaments would tend 
The price of bread or malt to mend? 


I do believe what hurts the grain 

Is not the pensions but the rain. 

I do not think that rotten boroughs 

Can mar tthe wheat or drench the furrows. 


This is authentic, whether or not one agrees 
with the opinions expressed. If only Dr. Jones 
had been able to give us a book twice as long! 


The Art of Ernest Hemingway 

By John Atkins. Peter Nevill. 15s. 
Despite Hemingway’s acknowledged position as 
a writer, Mr. Atkins is the first critic in Eng- 
land to have written a full-length study. We 
may well be grateful for the delay: this book 
not only presents a shrewd anatomy of Heming- 
way and his work, but can stand by itself as a 
new and positive venture in the art of criticism. 

The absence of literature on Hemingway is 
hardly surprising considering his attitude; he 
has always refused to be ‘placed’, and his 
development has consistently dated this former 
critics. Mr. Atkins has brought to his task the 
cofnmon sense that his predecessors lacked. They 
assumed that Hemingway was merely another of 
the ‘Tost Generation’ writers such as Scott 
Fitzgerald: Mr. Atkins explodes the picture of 
‘Hemingway . tolling their knell to the 
accompaniment of Gotterdammerung drinking’. 
Yet Hemingway was a product of this genera- 
tion, war-wounds, disillusionment, Paris, jazz 
and all: how did he in fact come to terms with 


- his world? 


Mr. Atkins has borrowed Edwin Muir’s terms 
of ‘Natural Man’ and ‘Political Man’, and 
placed ‘his subject in the former category. This 
definition. (somewhat at variance with the 
author’s objections to the pigeon-holing method) 
is applied in turn to Hemingway’s politics and 
philosophy, his treatment of war, culture, and 
love. Hemingway, while he felt the inevitability 
of the life of despair, did not try to find some 
comprehensive formula for it. Instead he 
accepted the world as he found it, and attempted 
to enjoy to the full such activities and experi- 
ences as fell within his natural orbit. Many 
critics saw only the despair, without penetrating 
to the paradoxically Stoic hedonism which it 
produced. Mr. Atkins admits that this attitude 
narrows Hemingway’s scope. He states flatly: 

There are three major rejections at the heart 
of Hemingway’s work, though the emphasis 
varies with his development: the animal rejec- 
tion of all but the merely biological plane of 
living, the sophisticated rejection of all responsi- 
bility except that of self-indulgence and having 

a good time, and the philosophical or heroic 

rejection of letting the world go its way and 

standing for personal ties alone. 
All these stem from Hemingway’s position as 
Natural Man, who sees life in terms of a pre- 
political type of conflict, depending for its 
metaphor on the world of sport. 

This preoccupation with sport, and its exten- 
sion to the whole ethos of living, is rightly 
emphasised. Life ‘is the greatest left-hooker so 
far’; critics ‘are like those people who go to 
ball. games and can’t tell the players without a 
score-card’. There is more than a touch of 
Kipling in this supposed Anglophobe: this is 
important when considering his attitude to war. 
In the early novels war is simply the highest 


manifestation of the sport of life: Hemingway 
neither approves nor disapproves of it ina moral 
sense, but regards it from the standpoint of a 
seasoned shikar or matador. It was not till For 
Whom the Bell Tolls that ‘he made the intellec- 
tual effort necessary to apply his personal canons 
to a wholly political subject. The essential one- 
ness of these Spaniards, neither Republican nor 
Falangist, but alike in their common honesty and 
humanity, their fears and faults, makes all parti- 
sanship look tawdry. This book achieved jn full 


‘the sense of communion which Mr. Atkins only 


recognises in The Old Man and the Sea. 

Yet it must be admitted that Hemingway’s 
creed of action seems at times based not so much 
on a genuine zest for life as a fierce competitive 
urge to prove himself against his own inner 
distrust. Mr. Atkins, in an excellent chapter on 
i The Mechanics of Fear’, notes many instances 
without ‘drawing the general conclusion from 
them. Again and again in Hemingway’s work 
this inner purging, this self-discipline against 
fear and distrust is apparent. In particular his 
treatment of love and sex suffers from it: often 
we find not the experience of love, but love as 
the writer tries to convince himself it has been 
or should be. Yet Hemingway, as Mr. Atkins 
points out, differs from his contemporaries in 
rejecting the hard American matriarch (such as 
Mrs. Macomber) for such truly feminine Euro- 
pean women as Renata, Maria; or Catharine 
Barkley. 


There is less of literary than personal analysis . 


in this book: yet we need not complain. Mr. 
Atkins writes that ‘criticism has become a 
searching for defects: they should only be 
noticed when they are obtrusive... . It is the 
good we're looking for’; and hisstudy notably 
realises his own dictum. 


England in the Seventeenth Century 
(1603-1714). By Maurice Ashley. 
Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 

What the publications of the Society for the 

Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the mechanics’ 

magazines and the penny encyclopaedias did for 

the reading of the early Victorian era, the paper- 
covered Penguins and Pelicans—now, alas, no 
longer so cheap as they once were—have per- 
formed for our generation. As a portent in the 
broadening of popular culture the influence of 
this wonderful series has yet to receive full 
recognition and precise assessment. No venture 


_could be more enterprising or show more confi- 


dence in the public’s willingness to purchase 
thoughtful books than the new series of period 
histories—each an original creation by an ex- 
perienced writer—unless even higher confidence 
be displayed in the recent launching of a series 
of studies of the world’s great philosophers, a 
set of volumes which is introducing its readers 
unawares to the latest subtleties of analytical 
method. 

With the appearance of Mr. Ashley’s book the 
Pelican eight-piece history of England ap- 
proaches completion. Only ‘ Roman Britain’ has 
still to appear; this, it is announced, will shortly 
happen. The editors picked their present team 
with skill, and, whilst all so far have done good 
work in reducing the results of modern histori- 
cal research to small compass, three have earned 
the highest praise, and the books of two of these, 
far from being mere summaries, have been 
accepted as constructive additions to historical 
scholarship. 

The present volume is worthy of the company 


A 
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Action—by Land and Sea 


Clear the Decks 


REAR-ADMIRAL D. V. GALLERY. A breezy American “flying 
sailor” tells his story of the Battle of the Atlantic. “Perhaps as good an 
account of the battle of the sea lanes as will come out of the Second 


SHENSTONE’S MISCELLANY World War.’—Glasgow Herald..- Illus. 12/6 net 
1759—1763 : 

Now first edited from the manuscript Now Thrive the Armou rers 

by Ian A. Gordon ROBERT O. HOLLES. A Gloucester Sergeant (recently returned 

21s. net from Korea) tells of his regiment's epic part in the campaign. “Does 

This miscellany of eighteenth-century poetry is printed for the Korean episode what C. S. Forester did for Malta convoys in 

from a manuscript recently discovered in New Zealand ‘The Ship’.”—Guy Ramsey, Daily Telegraph. Illus. 12/6 net 


by the Editor. It was collected and transcribed by William 


Shenstone, and later annotated by Bishop Percy. Ma-rai-ee 


CHIN KEE ONN. A brilliant first novel by a young Chinese-Malay 
of his country’s occupation by the Japanese. “Dramatic and 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS absorbing. “—Spectator. 12/6 net 


by ANTHONY TROLLOPE - . s 
which is now being performed as a serial in the Home Legionnaire 


day E il- sets . a hs 
Service: Programme. on: ‘Sunday Evenings) 1s seein pS JACQUES WEYGAND. Fiction about the Foreign Legion is great; 
able in the World’s Classics edition. ¢ ¢ ; ‘ 
(Dowlle Volume) ae ee ae the facts as reported by this former serving officer are perhaps even 
cesntie Caan Pek ae hig more revealing. Illus. 12/6 net 


A Bird’s-Eye View of French History 


RENE SEDILLOT. A masterly condensation of all the main periods 
in French history. - By the author of A Bird’s-Eye View of World 
History. 15/- net 
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Please listen to 


MR. SANDY MACPHERSON'S bat aes 
RADIO APPEAL Se nee 


on 


Sunday, December 21, 1952 


(AT 8.25 P.M. ON ALL HOME SERVICES) 


HITLER 


A STUDY IN TYRANNY 


By ALAN BULLOCK 


Censor of St. Catherine’s and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION net 255. 
“, .. with this book he (Alan Bullock) puts himself 
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PURLEY : SURREY in the front rank of contemporary historians . 
—A. J. P. T. or. in Foyles stock of over three 
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books for Christmas gifts. 
And for extra-special gifts 
you should see our wonderful 
collection of Fine Bindings. 


250 Children are at present in the 


‘* This is a magnificent book . . .” 
—Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. 


“Valuable as it will be as a text-book and a reference 
book for the history of the period, its great merit is 
that, without straining after dramatic effects, it leaves 
a sense of drama in the mind.” 


—Harold Nicolson, in THE SPECTATOR. 
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it keeps. To be sure, no other period has pre- 
sented difficulties so formidable. The interest of 
the seventeenth century lies above all in its 
movement. A collection of bird’s-eye views of 
its several aspects would be of little use; to seize 
its significance we are called upon to travel 
strenuously from point to point over an uneven 
political terrain, whilst never losing sight of the 
course of the slow revolution of European 
thought which was being accomplished. If com- 
plete success is to be obtained the situation de- 
mands something in the nature of a tour de 
force. Not only must the issues be distilled, a 
keen awareness of their importance must also be 
shown. Mr. Ashley, who is already well known 
for his contributions to our knowledge of the 
commercial policy of the Stuart period, the 
features of its military strategy and the curiosi- 
ties of its political underground, can achieve the 
distillation. His simplification is admirable. Thus 
he drives a clear and convincing course through 
the military and political tangles of the Civil 
War. The motivation of the tortuous policies of 
Charles II is lucidly set out in a brief survey of 
the reign. 

The amount of factual information in 
this little book is enormous. Although he 
handles it with skill, at times it almost embar- 
rasses the author, who, whilst seldom hesitant in 
his judgments, can hardly spare space to do 
justice to the thoughts prompted by the items 
overtaken on the crowded route. Topics must be 
disposed of quickly. Often a witty or ingenious 
turn of phrase helps to do this in a few words. 
Thus Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, favourite of 
James I, is ‘ the richest man in England, holding 
the post of Lord Chamberlain and forming the 
gilded bottleneck of the Court.’ ‘The new re- 
public’ of 1649 could not but have an uncertain 
reception in a coldly disposed Europe, ‘born,’ 
says Mr. Ashley, “as it were by mistake—for the 
English republicans were a small minority lifted 
into influence by the obstinacy of a dead king’. 
When he can spare the time the author brings 
a character or situation to life. The portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell is excellent; and the elusive 
character and outlook of James II to which 
it is hard to give meaning without exhaustive 
analysis, contrive to make good sense whilst 
helping to make good history. 


Downs and Dunes: Their Plant Life 
end its Environment 
By Sir Edward Salisbury. Bell 45s. 


For the amateur, this is a book of agreeable 
instruction since the approach is clear, and the 
flowering plants with which it chiefly deals are 
not stripped of all their charm and personality. 
Botanical science (as one may see by comparing 
an older flora of the British Isles with the more 
severe, though excellent and essential, new flora 
published earlier this year) has to develop to- 
wards species and species an attitude of neu- 
trality, and almost of aesthetic blindness. In 
science’s totalitarian mob of individuals a man 
is no nobler than one of his own parasites, and 
a beauty like the rare Purple Gromwell of the 
Mendips or the Pasque Flower has to be levelled 
with the meanest of grasses. Inevitable, no 
doubt; though it does mean that the study 
of flowering plants will fall behind the study of 
birds as a popular pursuit, if it has not done 
so already. 

The author takes two fascinating environ- 
ments, the chalk downs and the sand hills around 
the coast. He analyses the plant communities 
they nourish, the matters of soil, and water 

_ supply, and drainage, and he gives biological 
notes on the typical species, together with a 
' great many good photographs. ‘The long- 
headed people of the megalithic civilisation .. . 
entered Britain about 2500 B.c.’, the book be- 
gins propitiously, if not with an absolute 
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archaeological correctness; and then explains the 
man-made characteristics of downland country. 
The amateur can find the solution of many 
obvious puzzles. Sand hills, for instance, seem 
hot and dry and an unlikely home for flowering 
plants. If the surface sand is hot, the under 
layers, since the sand has a low water content 
and much pore space between its grains and is 
therefore a poor conductor of heat, remain cool 
and kind to the deep-root systems. Or, a little 
sadly, the reader can learn of the conditions 
which govern the maintenance of the smooth 
rolling downs of Sussex and Wiltshire. As the 
sheep population goes down, these lovely areas 
must revert to semi-primeval scrub, if not to 
primeval woodland. 

One would have welcomed an_ historical 
chapter on the invasion of the chalk hills by 
their characteristic flora, after the ancient clear- 
ances, on the primeval standing of the species 
before they were given the home which has 
suited them so well and so long; and occasion- 
ally one may catch the author out in small in- 
accuracies on the border of his discipline—as 
when he suggests that the existence of a true 
vernacular name for Bupleurum rotundifolium 
helps to show that this odd species was once 
more common. But the mname—which is 
Thorow-wax—was invented by his own great 
predecessor, William Turner, in the sixteenth 
century. And it is a pity to call Euonymus 
europaeus by half of its name, Spindle, instead 
of Spindle-tree, the shrub which gives wood for 
spindles (which was another of Turner’s inven- 
tions). Still, the terminology is never obscure, 
the writing is always simple without patronage, 
and the instruction is valuable. One has to be 
thankful for popularising experts who mix some 
colour, love, and humanity into their books of 
plant life. 


The Life and Death of a Newspaper 
By J. W. Robertson Scott. 
Methuen. 30s. 


Mr. Robertson Scott, historian of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, has given to his second volume a title 
that is not exactly descriptive. This remarkable 
gallery of Victorian genius and character is not 
a narrative of the later years of a famous evening 
newspaper that was unlike all others: it com- 
prises a set of portrait studies, reinforced by a 
miscellany of personal reminiscence with num- 
berless extracts from letters and journals. Two 
editors together, John Morley and W. T. Stead, 
account for more than half the book, the record 
in each case being carried far outside the P.M.G. 
Mr. Scott, a warm admirer, presents Morley 
as Liberal statesman, man of letters, friend and 
adviser of the eminent, and he goes over his 
distinguished direction of the Fortnightly 
Review, first of the monthlies to make a rule as 
to signed articles. Stead, the wild Northerner, 
is here exhibited in full: the journalist, crusader, 
and evangelist, with abounding energy and 
daring, and a staggering fund of credulity. He 
was undeniably the first practitioner of the New 
Journalism. His six years at the P.M.G. in the 
1880s were packed with adventure and excite- 
ment, and they included one exploit, ‘The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon’, his 
exposure of the traffic in young girls, that has 
never been surpassed for sensation. : 

Mr. Scott draws lavishly upon Stead’s astonish- 
ing mailbag (he pursued the great of all the 
world), and he reveals certain of his most private 
concerns with a frankness that may seem ex- 
cessive even in these outspoken days. Stead, 
moving on to a notable success with the Review 
of Reviews, was succeeded by E. T. Cook, who 
was soon to be the creator of the green 
Westminster Gazette and later the editor of 
Ruskin and biographer of Florence Nightingale. 
He was followed by Harry Cust, a favourite 
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of fortune who made a brief display of 
the dazzling amateur in editorship; and before 
reaching his fulfilment in the Observer 
J. L. Garvin provided a bright afternoon 
for the paper before Lord Astor decided that 
the financial burden was more than he cared 
to shoulder. This yield of Mr. Scott’s diligence 
and far-ranging eye for illustrative detail is a 
fascinating addition to the annals of the English 
press. 


The Nature of Historical Explanation 

By Patrick Gardiner. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 
The philosophy of history has always been a 
scene of confusion: great thinkers, fine phrases, 
and theories floating like balloons far away from 
the ground. And the grotesque exaggerations of 


‘Hegel, dominating the scene, have sometimes 


made the whole subject seem a little ridiculous. 
Even the word ‘history’ has been made into a 
muddle: for ‘history’ may mean ‘ What has 
happened in human affairs’, or it may mean 
“A story of some of the things which have 
happened in human affairs’; consequently the 
philosophy of history has sometimes meant a 
theory of the development of human societies 
and of the supposed laws governing this develop- 
ment: sometimes it has meant a study of the 
canons of truth and accuracy in telling the story 
of human development in society: and some-~ 
times it has been a confusion of these studies. 

As his title shows, Mr. Gardiner is primarily 
interested in history in the second sense, and in 
the logical problems involved. He brings a new 
broom to sweep clean, a logical broom fashioned 
in post-war Oxford; he sweeps so clean as some- 
times to leave the room altogether bare, which at 
least is a very useful beginning. He shows con- 
vincingly that many of the supposed problems 
of the historian are logical problems common 
to any form of intelligent discourse, and that 
others arise from a mistaken idea of the relation 

etween statement and fact. He shows how the 

analogy of scientific explanation may mislead 
a historian, and also how the lack of analogy 
has been exaggerated by Collingwood and others; 
he cuts away the ground around those who 
pretend to be completely sceptical about all his- 
torical explanations, and leaves them to their 
pose: for, as Hume emphasised, there is an 
element of pose in all forms of extreme scep- 
ticism, an affectation of being wiser and more 
knowing than the vulgar. Then, with common 
sense restored, he stops; he gives a few examples 
and shows the necessary looseness of historical 
explanations; he distinguishes one kind of 
explanation from another kind of explanation; 
one must not expect finality, on the other hand 
one must not despair and dismiss all conclusions 
as equally valueless. 

The figure who is chiefly lacking in the book 
is the historian himself, in his actual and various 
forms and at work: there can be different his- 
torians writing many kinds of history, through 
political narrative or analytically across a single 
society, over a long or.a short period, in great 
detail or by summary. The historian’s problems 
of method arise when history is no longer 
regarded as a single domain, homogeneous in 
form and purpose; they arise when a choice has 
to be made between different ways of reconstruct- 
ing the past; and the philosophical paradoxes of 
Hegel, Croce, and Collingwood conceal pro- 
grammes of historical ‘research, programmes 
which are comparable with those of Professor 
Namier and other working historians. When all 
the bad logic is removed, an older debate remains 
about how the: development of societies can be 
fully and truthfully presented and how the 
powers and forces in a society are to be 
assessed: and there is the more recent doubt 
whether the history of a society on any large 
scale can ever be strictly related to the original 
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“sources. Partly these are questions of technique 


and experience, in which philosophy is irrelevant; 
but not wholly, since, as Mr. Gardiner suggests, 
the terms in which historians set their problems 
—‘ Society’, ‘Civilisation’, for instance—are 


often survivors from dead theories; they carry - 


their presuppositions, unacknowledged, with 
them; and one needs to know how these pre- 
suppositions have affected the actual work of 
particular historians. 

Mr. Gardiner’s book is an introduction only, 
and it contains too few adequate examples and 
too little recognition of the history of historio- 
graphy in all its varieties; but, as an original 
application of modern logic to these questions, 
it is a definite contribution to the subject. When 
the philosophical confusions have been removed, 
the historian’s own problems of method stand 
out more clearly; he need no longer be fuddled 
and browbeaten by metaphysics. 


The Chemical Revolution 
By Archibald Clow and Nan L. Clow. 
Batchworth Press. 50s. 

Antoine Lavoisier. By Douglas McKie. 
Constable. 30s. 


A revolution in chemistry cannot appeal so 
widely to the average reader as a political one. 
Nor is chemical technology with its location in 
places such as Hanley, Dudley, St. Helens, and 
Motherwell, and with its suggestion of soap, sul- 
phuric acid, alum, pottery, and paper, a subject 
that obviously abounds in interest and charm. It 
is the merit of this book by Dr. and Mrs. Clow 
that the history of chemical technology can bez 
made absorbingly interesting when treated in the 
right way. The chemical revolution they describe 
was the work of chemists and technologists, 
mainly .in the Lowlands of Scotland, in the 
period from 1750 to 1830, that is to say, immedi- 
ately before and during the Industrial Revolution 
itself. That was a great age in invention and 
enterprise and Dr. and Mrs. Clow have shown 
for the first time from their wide reading and 
the documents they have studied how important 
was the chemical contribution to the PeCRess 
of that age. 

In 1750 chemical theory was still steeped in 
medieval fancy; industrial chemistry was mainly 
a matter of trial and error; water and wood were 
the sources of power; the country was .poverty 
stricken because it could not make the things it 
needed. By 1830, thanks to such pioneers as 
Joseph Black, Roebuck, Murdoch, the Earl of 
Dundonald, Macintosh, and their business asso- 
ciates on the practical side, and such theorists 
as Lavoisier and Dalton, the whole field of 
industry was completely transformed. In 1750 
we are at Prestonpans trying to make sulphuric 
acid and indifferently bleaching clothes with 
sour milk. By 1830 we are in the age of coal, 
steel, blast furnaces, and plenty. Scots are proud 
that their James Watt did so much for the inven- 
tion of power machines in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They will be even prouder when they read 
in Dr. and Mrs. Clow’s fascinating book of the 
galaxy of their countrymen, many of them of 
striking personality, who gave scientific direction 
to chemical technology. These men live again 
in this scholarly work. Its price is high but it 
is beautifully printed. It is illustrated by more 
than 100 well-chosen plates. 

Seventeen years ago Dr. Douglas McKie 243 
lished a book on Lavoisier, the founder of modern 
chemistry. He now follows this with a more 
extended study of this great Frenchman which 
will take its place at once as the standard bio- 
graphy in English. He brings out the many- 
sidedness of Lavoisier. In chemistry, we are 
agreed, he was nearly of the same stature as 
Newton in physics or Darwin in biology. What 
will be new to many readers are Lavoisier’s other 
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activities. He seems to have been a pioneer in 
economics, in scientific farming, and in social 
reform. He was a notable administrator, as, 
indeed, Newton was and Darwin was not. His 
career as farmer-general—a kind of banker tax- 
gatherer—was a notable one though it was a 
contributory cause to his execution in 1794 
during the Terror. In the long official French 
life of Lavoisier, so manifold, indeed, prove his 
extra-chemical activities to be, that its author 
devotes only thirty pages to the discoveries in 
chemistry. 

Dr. McKie has made a deep study of the 
original papers in producing this scholarly work. 
He knows more about the histery of science in 
the eighteenth century than anyone else in this 
country. He now reveals his deep knowledge of 
the history of France in so far as it bears upon 
his subject. He has written a book, easy to read, 
accurate as to fact, well illustrated, and descrip- 
tive of the whole man. And that man was a great 
personality. ‘I have had a fairly long life’, he 
wrote before he was guillotined at fifty-one, 
“above all a very happy one, and I think that I 
shall be remembered with some regrets and 
perhaps leave some reputation behind me. What 
more could I ask? ’ How modest and gentle this 
reads! No man of his day contributed more to 
the chemical revolution which then and since 
has transformed our lives on the material side. 


A Man of Law’s Tale. By Lord Macmillan. 
Maemillan. 21s. 


In 1895, when the author was twenty-three and 
still a law-apprentice, he was asked to answer in 
a Book of Confessions the question ‘ What is 
your chief ambition?’ He wrote ‘To be a Lord 
of Appeal’. Thirty-five years later his dream 
came true. So this book is a success story. But 
to many its most interesting chapters will be the 
early ones, when the author was struggling, with- 
out private means, to forge ahead in the legal 
profession in Scotland. 

Born in 1873, son of a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland, Hugh Macmillan went as 
a day scholar to a Collegiate School in Greenock. 
The education there must have been good, as 
at fifteen he entered the University of Edinburgh. 
‘It had long been customary in Scotland for 
boys to go early to college’, this book tells us. 
With his university years ended, Lord Mac- 
millan writes: ‘We were a very unworldly 
family with little knowledge of the ways of any 
profession save that of my father, so that it 
seemed natural that I should follow his steps and 
study for the Church .. . For a time I dallied 
with the idea’ of pursuing philosophical studies 
as a preparation for the ministry. The parents 
put no pressure on him. In the end he decided 
that he ‘wanted something more definite and 
practical’, The first choice was the medical 
profession, but early and preliminary studies 
soon ‘convinced that this was not the life for 
me’. ‘A friend suggested a career in the law. 
‘We had never thought of it before’. So the 
young man was apprenticed for three years to a 
firm of solicitors in Glasgow. This life was 
combined with academic legal studies and 
the degrees of M.A. and LL.B. were achieved. 

The early years at the Scots Bar make interest- 
ing reading. For three years ‘I had abundant 
time on my hands’. The young man used his 
pen profitably and slowly managed to increase 
his earnings at the Bar from 26 guineas in the 
first year to over 100 guineas in his fourth 
year. ‘From then onwards my fee book recorded 
a rapid rise’. In the eighth year a four-figure 
income was reached. The most interesting part 
of the successful years is the account of how, 
though known to be a Conservative in politics, 
he was pressed by Ramsay MacDonald to become 
Lord Advocate in the first Labour Government 
of 1924. The Conservative leaders recommended 
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acceptance and thus Scotland enjoyed the ser- 
vices of an entirely non-political Lord Advocate, 
who did not sit in parliament. 


Prisoners of Hope. By Michael Calvert. 
Cape. 16s. 


The Atlantic civilisation of the mid-twentieth 
century is not lacking in good soldiers. It ‘is 
not, however, the kind of environment that 
favours the perpetuation of a once-plentiful 
species: the natural fighting man. Lieut.-Col. 
Michael Calvert, p.s.0., is one of these rare 
beings. In February 1942, when he was com- 
mandant of a bush warfare school in Burma, 
he walked into his office ‘and found a strange 
man sitting at my desk. I asked, “Who are 
your? ” “Wingate. Who are you? ” “Calvert ” 
“Excuse me, but that’s my desk”. “I 
am sorry”. He moved aside, let me sit down, 
and then started to talk and ask questions’. 

That was the beginning of Calvert’s fulfilment 
as a soldier. He says of Wingate, ‘Once having 
met him there was no further need to struggle 
for one’s ideas. He would do the fighting and 
I would follow’. After leading a column in 
Wingate’s 1943 expedition, Calvert was pro- 
moted to command one of the six brigades that 
took part in the second Wingate campaign in 
the enemy’s rear. He was then thirty years of 
age. His command was 77 Brigade, and 
Prisoners of Hope is the story of its operations. 
It is a unique story, sparely and splendidly told; 
at once a military narrative of text-book value, 
a concentrated record of adventure, and a more 
moving illumination of the drama of command 
than any work of fiction on the subject. 


The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867-1914 
By Arthur J. May. Oxford. 40s. 


Many books have been written in many 
languages about the Hapsburg Monarchy since 
its downfall thirty-four years ago. It may 
nevertheless be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that Professor May’s most readable history 
of the last half-century in the venerable 
Monarchy’s life need not fear comparison with 
the best of them alike for impartiality and for 
well-informed understanding of Austria~-Hun- 
gary’s complicated racial, political, economic, 
and social problems. A special word of praise 
is due to him for his exceptionally lucid sum- 
mary of Austro-Hungarian foreign policy 
throughout the years 1867-1914 and most 
notably during the years 1908-1914 that led up 
to the outbreak of the first world war. An 
excellent critical bibliography and really informa- 
tive notes still further enhance the value of a 
first-rate contribution to historical knowledge. 


Jeremy Taylor. By Hugh Ross 


Williamson. Dobson. 15s. 

Mr. Ross Williamson has attempted the praise- 
worthy task of explaining the life and theology 
of Jeremy Taylor to the general reader. Two of 
the essentials for success in such an effort have 
been achieved, for the book is easy to read and 
has large extracts from Taylor’s own works. It 
is admittedly based on secondary authorities but 
it would have been all the better if a wider range 
of these had been drawn upon. A great deal 
that is essential for a proper understanding 
of the subject has been discovered since the days 
of Heber, Brown and Gosse, valuable in their 
separate ways though they are. Mr. Williamson’s 
own. theological position makes him unsym- 
pathetic to much that he finds in Taylor. His 
reinterpretation of Taylor’s character is not 
convincing. 


In THE LISTENER of December 4 the publishers of 
The Wonderful Farm, by Marcel Aymé, should 
have beun given as John Lane. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
The Devil to Pay 


I waTcHED ‘Faust’, Gounod’s deathless war- 
horse, with unashamed joy. I should say it was 
much the best all-round operatic achievement 
on the television screen so far, and though it had 
its ludicrous side, that was as much in the cele- 
brated old work itself as in anything done to it 
by George Foa who produced or Charles Mac- 
kerras who conducted. I wonder what effect. it 
had, first on those. who bewail the opera-less 
state of their prov.ncial existences, and secondly 
on those who are more used to listening to opera 
than to seeing it, in all the amazement of its 
congested faces and ballooning arms. 

We had, I am glad to say, the old singing 
version, in which all the sentences are turned 
back to front, giving a special enjoyment un- 
matched in literature. The patently young, but 
still heavily bearded Faust, leaning out of the 
screen and asking ‘Years how many are now 
behind me?’; or Valentine agonising over 
‘Loving smile of sister kind’; even such chance 
ejaculations as ‘What rubbishy wine!’ have a 
period flavour all their own: The story being 
passably well known, explanation could be 
reduced to a minimum (was it the voice of 
Stephen Williams we heard, whispering low?). 
But I suspect that newcomers to the work failed 
to recognise Faust in his transformation. In the 
theatre one never misses the moment when he 
whips off his beard. Otherwise it was plain sail- 
ing most of the way. In the Kermesse, Mr. Foa 
most cleverly used the Devil’s powers to ‘ freeze’ 
the galumphing ballerinas and chorus at the 
crucial moment of Marguerite’s first entry: a 
superb moment (operatically speaking, of course) 
with its assurance from the heroine ‘ Not a lady, 
not a beauty .. .”. Again much ingenuity was 
used in the jewel song to photograph our heroine 
looking at herself in a good big boarding-house 
bedroom mirror, though I question the appro- 
priateness of having her sit and reconstitute 
dried eggs in bowl during the ‘ King of Thule’ 
ballad, which is given by Gounod a spinning- 
wheel accompaniment. Musically, things went 
well enough for me bitterly to resent the omis- 


Scene from ‘ The Pickwick Papers’, with (left to right) Geoffrey Sumner as 
Mr. Winkle, George Howe as Mr. Pickwick, Peter Copley as Mr. Jingle, 
Campbell Gray as Mr. Tupman, and Robert Beaumont as Mr. Snodgrass 
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sion of the opening of the garden 
scene (one of the best things in a 
justly celebrated score). John Lanigan 
showed some understandable diffidence 
about his upper register which let 
him *down twice in the second per- 
formance, though he managed a soft 
and pretty’ high C in ‘ All hail thou 
dwelling’. Patricia Bartlett came 
through the fires of the soprano role 
more or less unsinged, Anna Pollak 
carried off Siebel with such a flourish 
that I doubt if anyone dared to mur- 
mur ‘Principal Boy’: and Michael 
Langdon, looking a little like Orson 
Welles’ Othello, was a tower of 


strength as the .work’s real hero, 
Mephistopheles, complete with all the 
conjuring tricks, paper flowers, and 
fairy lights. 

But the performance which really 
came out and filled the room for us 


Gounod’s ‘ Faust’, with Michael Langdon as Mephistopheles, John Lanigan 
as Faust, and Patricia Bartlett as Marguerite 


was John |. Cameron’s 
Valentine, most appeal- 
ingly acted and beauti- 
fully sung. It was 
watching him which 
prompted the larger 
sociological questions 
which I half propounded 
earlier on. If television 
opera can be as good as 
that, surely the days of 
the touring company 
(with which one always 
associates “ Faust’) are, 
if not over, at least 
least strictly numbered. 
On the other hand, I 
suppose a case could be 
made out for suggesting 
that opera thus monopo- 
lising the screen for two 
nights in a week might 
foster that latentantagon- 
ism which I once heard 
crystallised by an air- 
man accidentally watch- 
ing an operatic film, in 


‘ Asmodée’, with Peter Cushing 


hing as Blaise Lebel, Elizabeth 
Henson as Emmanuele, and Eileen Peel as Marcelle de Barthas 


which the tenor hero, 
even though pierced by 
a sword, showed a dis- 
position to begin yet 
another aria. This spec- 
tator was heard to 
mutter ‘If ’e starts to 
sing, again, I shall shoot 
ahaa, 

The threat to the 
theatre proper seemed to 
me to be underlined by 
another French work 
seen during the week, 
Mauriac’s ‘ Asmodée’, a 
most successful under- 
taking. I speak of this 
work not with authority 
(indeed, what I once 
wrote about a sound-only 
performance involved 
me in much contrary 
correspondence with | 
Roman Catholics); but 
at least I am tolerably 
well acquainted with the work, having seen 
it in France once, in London twice, and 
having heard it thrice upon the sightless 
air. And I measure my words when I say 
that this television performance was the best of 
the lot. It had the intimacy, the holding power, 
and the double-edged irony which one could 
only hope for in a very small theatre, and it was 
throughout very well played, especially by 
Eileen Peel as the none too merry widow Barthas, 
by Peter Cushing as the tormented ‘ spoilt priest’ 
Lebel, and by Elizabeth Henson and Maureen 
Pryor as two other women under his spell. 
Whether you accept such a tangle of nerves, 
motives, and viperish behaviour is another 
matter. The Mauriac country is not situated 
anywhere in England and I can think of people 
near Wolverhampton who would almost cer- 
tainly have found it... . well, puzzling. But my 
point is this: if you can see ‘ Asmodée’ done 
as well as this on your screen at home, are you 
ever likely to turn out to see the local Rep 
doing ‘Hay Fever’? 

‘The Pickwick Papers’ is being watched with 
critical interest, if not with enormous pleasure. 
How hard it is to set Dickens’ creatures in 
motion independently of their creator and with- 


out his tone of voice. So far it has had little 
more authority than a zebra-crossing in a snow- 
storm. 

On Sunday night Ashley Dukes’ period piece, 


“The Man with a Load of Mischief’, a once 
justly popular play which has now I think just 
passed its peak load of popularity, was brought 
up fresh in a neat production with Margaret 
Johnston as the most attractive ‘Lady’, and 
. André van Gyseghem, and Tony Britton. It has 
a faint Lyric, Hammersmith, touch about it 
which is pleasant for some of us; like Goldsmith 
seen through the eyes of the ’twenties. 
Parire Hopr-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
: Losing the Way 


IN MY WORST recurring nightmare I am trapped 
far below ground in a maze: I feel for the 
plight of Tom Sawyer and Becky Thatcher in 
the labyrinth of McDougal’s cave, with its 
“crooked aisles that ran into each other and 
Out again, and led nowhere’. Maybe it was not 
odd that, at the end of a week’s listening, a 
half-hour play, ‘The New Catacomb’ (Light) 
should still be uncomfortably present. In this, 
adapted by R. J. B. Sellar from a Conan Doyle 
story, the catacomb is a vast warren in the 
depths. Two men traverse it, and we feel that 
the louder of the pair, the cynical man-of-the- 
world, has something unpleasant coming to him; 
after all, the play is clearly developing into an 
anecdote of revenge. (There had been a little 
affair on Lake Como.) 

Average melodrama? Something more than 
that. It is quiet joy for a radio producer. Ayton 
Whitaker was able to create the hollow, echoing 
march of the cave-men on their journey into the 
interior, to the chapel at the heart. We could 
see the brown, cracked walls, the ranged tombs. 
All the while the footsteps rang; the hints 
-accumulated: ‘It’s far more confusing further 
on’; ‘Utterly bewildering’; ‘I’ve never seen 
such a network’. What would happen was 
obvious; but it was no less unnerving when the 
braggart was deserted in the pressing, smother- 
ing darkness (‘ You’ve never known what real 
darkness is like until you’ve been down here’), 
‘and his cries beat hysterically through the vault: 
‘For heaven’s sake, man! ’ One remembered the 
end of another underground horror, The Cask 
of Amontillado: ‘Yes, for the love of God!’ 
John Slater and John Cazabon held the tension; 
but the honour is equally Mr. Whitaker’s: he 
created the catacomb in our minds. 

W. R. Rodgers describes his feature, ‘ The 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin’ (Third), as ‘a jig-saw 
portrait’. To me the speakers were forever going 
round in circles, apparently losing their way but 
returning to a central point. In its discursive, 
wandering, argumentative fashion, exasperating 
often, but warmed by variations on the Irish 
accent, the programme (which began rightly 
with a snatch from ‘ Juno’, though, less rightly, 
an almost inaudible one) did return to us some 
of those Abbey excitements: ‘the moments of 
private protest and public pandemonium’; the 
moment when Yeats cried to the rioters, ‘ The 
fame of O’Casey is born tonight’. It was agree- 
able to hear someone recall W. G. Fay on a 
Moliére comedy that Lady Gregory translated 
into Kiltartan dialect, ‘It was like putting 
Chartreuse in a churn’. St» John Ervine, as 
both a Belfast ‘man and a former Abbey 
manager, said some not-too-soothing words 
about the mentality of Dublin. There were dis- 
putes over the use of Gaelic; memories of Lady 
Gregory and Miss Horniman; a note or two 
on salaries. After ninety minutes of wandering 
in circles—but in the best circles—the pro- 
gramme looked like developing into a brisk free- 
for-all. Then, tantalisingly, it stopped: it was 
good while it lasted. Z 


ops ee 


‘ 

Max Miller (‘Now lissen!’) is the only 
comedian I know who starts a second joke before 
his first is finished. At least he appears to do 
this; it is music-hall mosaic-work. Although he 
is not my favourite droll, there are times when 
other professionals can seem like amateurs 
beside him. As he says—his favourite bromide— 
it takes all kinds to make a world. Certainly 
he made the latest instalment of ‘The Star 
Show’ (Home), a programme that is becoming 
too set in its habits. It does not lose its way: 
that, now and then, is a good thing for any 
programme to do. 

Not, I must add, for ‘The Mystery of the 
Empty Ship’ (Home), in which Lance Sieveking 
penetrates expertly the close-webbed plot of The 
Wrecker: one more instalment to go. In ‘ The 
Return of the Soldier’ (Home), a little-known 
Van Druten play (from Rebecca West’s novel) 
came back with a touching performance by 
Betty Baskcomb. I am sorry indeed to have 
lost — only temporarily, I hope — Charles 
Lefeaux’s production of the exquisite ‘ Prunella’ 
(Home). Anything, I fear, could have happened 
on a night of blanket-fog when personal (though 
not radio) programmes were out of joint. I 
found myself in time-theory drama when, 
arriving at a station well after seven o’clock to 
catch a six-thirty-six train, there was still more 
than ample time for a loitering five-thirty. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 

Not Cricket 
STRICTLY SPEAKING, the job of the Critic of the 
Spoken Word is to criticise not what is said but 


how it is said. It sounds simple until you try 
it, and then you soon discover that if you know 


nothing whatever about the subject of a broad-. 


cast you can make none but the most elementary 
criticisms of how it is being delivered. From this 
it uncomfortably follows that to cover my field 
adequately I must have at least a smattering of 
a terrible lot of things—literature, history, 
science, and the whole realm of sport, to mention 
only one or two. The ideal critic, of course, 
would be as proficient in all subjects as those 
who broadcast about them. He would meet 
Arnold Toynbee on his own ground and take 
him up on certain historical points in his current 
Reith Lectures on ‘The World and the West’, 
instead of listening, as I do, in respectful grati- 
tude for the wide historical panorama and the 
hitherto unperceived connections which he 
displays to my fascinated gaze. But, as my 
readers may have noticed from time to time, I 
am not the ideal critic and-I reach my furthest 
point from the ideal when I enter the realm of 
sport—sport in the sense of games. Of course 
I know, roughly speaking, how cricket and foot- 
ball are played, but of the technicalities, the fine 
points, the art of the thing, I know nothing. 
This shameful fact is the reason for my ignoring 
broadcasts about sport for months on end. From 
time to time, a prick of conscience reminds me 
of them. It did so last week as I opened my 
Radio Times, and there, as luck would have it, 
I came upon ‘ Cricket on the Hearth’, Wednes- 
day evening, Home Service. The mountain had 
taken the trouble to come to Mahomet and the 
least I could do was to mark the programme 
and switch it on in due course. 

There were four of them, it turned out—Rex 
Alston, the host, and Alec Bedser, R. C. 
Robertson-Glasgow, and E. W. Swanton—and, 
as Mr. Alston assured us, they had dined and 
were at the moment seated on, or round, an 
actual hearth, talking cricket, which, Mr. Alston 
added, ‘is one of the pleasantest things one can 
do’. And so it quite audibly was. One could 
hear that they were enjoying themselves; one 
could even hear that the dinner ‘had been a good 
one, not a thin, teetotal affair nor yet an orgy, 
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but a mellow repast that stimulated the memory, 
loosened the tongue, brightened the vocabulary, 
and instilled a healthy disregard of the micro- 
phone. For any listener worthy to listen it must 
have been a wholly delightful conversation. 
Their theme was ‘The Australians’. Great 
names were bandied, illuminating anecdotes 
retailed, points of style discussed. But on me, 
alas, these things were wasted. I understood the 
words, of course, but they roused no responsive 
zest. I listened with the ear of a stuffed owl and 
I soon realised that how without what is cold 
comfort. I was not enjoying myself, nor can I 
justly praise this programme. 

But two days-later I espied more cricket in the 
offing. Neville Cardus was going to talk about 
“Jack Hobbs: the Man and his Cricket’. Now 
Mr. Cardus is an authority not only on cricket 


but on music and he is, besides, a writer. This 


time, surely, I would fare better. But no. I 
could hear that Mr. Cardus was talking well; I 


caught sundry interesting and provocative 
remarks—Hobbs ‘ never committed an ungram- 
matical stroke’. With the coming of the 
“googly ’, cricket ‘had been flung into a new 


dimension ’—which must have thrown new light 
on Hobbs and his mastery of the game. But I 
could not thrill to the exquisite aptness of these 
and similar phrases: the absence of the in- 
dispensable what robbed the how of nearly all 
its virtue. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Tour de Force 


FORMIDABLE is the only word—and it must be 
given the French inflections—to describe ‘Chvala 
Housli’, the Sonata in D for violin, mezzo- 
soprano, and pianoforte. For nearly forty 
minutes Suzanne Rozsa performed with hardly 
a pause a series of violinistic acrobatics, which 
would have put any of the old masters of the 
instrument to shame—except, perhaps, Paganini. 
For Vycpalek, the composer of this extraordinary 
work, does not indulge in mere eccentricities; 
he is intent upon preserving the dignity of the 
instrument, whose praises he sings through the 
mouth of thé mezzo-soprano (Esther Salaman), 
and eschews fiddlesticks. As a violin-perform- 
ance, mostly solo with discreet support from 
Paul Hamburger at the pianoforte, it was wholly 
admirable; as a feat of endurance, it placed Miss 
Rozsa in the same class as Coppi; but as a 
musical composition it seemed tome a monster, 
unwieldy, though not formless or bereft of 
vision. It was, at least, a relief when, after all the 
high thinking and double-stopping, we arrived 
at the plain-sailing melody of the final section. 

On the next two evenings Professor Anthony 
Lewis directed an interesting orchestral pro- 
gramme at the Barber Institute. The perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Symphony in F was admirable, 
but, as so often, I was puzzled by the apparent 
lack of principle in the treatment of the repeats. 
Why are they always observed in the Minuets, 
but, in nine cases out of ten, ignored elsewhere? 
I am not to be understood as condemning their 
observation in the Minuet; I simply cannot 
understand why, in this particular symphony of 
Haydn’s, they should be ignored in the finale, 
where they are surely obligatory, and in the 
Andante, where the repeats of the earlier varia- 
tions give the movement more substance and 
balance the last part where the variations flow 
into one another without repeats. The omission 
of repeats from the first movement is more 
excusable, though I cannot agree that this move- 
ment sounds as perfunctory as Dr. Geiringer 
suggests. In this performance it was lively and 
full of characteristic charm. 

In the same programme was the unusually 
cheerful and uninhibited Concerto Grosso of 
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Share 
your 


Christmas| 
joys 
Chimneywards 


Father Christmas, as we all know, is a 


miracle man. His travelling arrangements 


alone take one’s breath away. He comes 


traditionally (as he should) by sleigh; or in 
a jet machine (as he shouldn’t) at the speed 
of sound or faster. But, however he arrives, 


Christmas is a time to remember others. Don’t forget those girls 
and boys who through misfortune have no home of their own. Will 
: j you share your Christmas joys by sending a gift to the National 
the result 1S always the same hos a trail of Children’s Home, which in its 40 Branches is caring for over 3,000 
debits left behind. Indeed, without the needy children? The Home is nation-wide, but not nationalised. 
customer cashing a cheque at the counter, 661 children were received last year. 


it seems he wouldn’t come at all! 


Please send a generous gift NOW to the Princtpal 


DISTRICT BANK NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


LIMITED 85g Highbury Park, London, N.5 


GAUNDIG 


Listen! The sounds you hear today quickly become but memories. The 
voices of your children, great music, fascinating talks, exciting plays, 
the words of famous men who make and mould the history of our times 
—these fade, and with them fades a bit of life itself. But now you can 
recapture them, recorded for all time. Relive the magic of such moments, 
relive the thrills, enchantment and discover a whole new world of fun - 
and entertainment with a Grundig “Reporter” tape recorder. 


NOTE THESE 6 ADVANTAGES 


(1) Simple push-button controls, so easy (4) The same tape can be used again and 
that a child can work ‘them, again, each recording erasing the 


(2) Unique condenser microphone, as previous one automatically—or 


sensitive as the human ear. : ee 
(5) the recording can be kept for a lifetime. 


(3) Over an hour’s recording per reel, with 
lifelike reproduction. (6) Completely self-contained and portable. 


“GRUN 


% Price 75 gns. complete with unique 
; condenser microphone 


- * se HP. Terms available. 
AflOVCEH” % See your nearest dealer or write to: 
é GRUNDIG (GE BRITAIN) LTD. 
e Ld i k ” y Vel 
The Finest Tape Recorder in the World Set guur re ae eee See 


DIG 


The 


Telephone: LEE Green 0768 
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Bloch, 1 not a composer to whom one looks for 
cheerfulness and entertainment untrammelled by 
deeper motives, and also four airs from Handel’s 
* Orlando’. Over the singing of these it would 
be> polite to draw a veil, honourable exception 
being made for Alfred Deller, who always sings 
like an artist. The same judgment applies also 
to the singing in ‘L’Enfance du Christ’, of 
which Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted a per- 
formance in the Festival Hall before an audience 
much afflicted with the catarrh. Even allowing 
that the singers may likewise have been affected 
by the recent fog, and that, like Bizet’s, Berlioz’ 
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vocal phrases will not go happily in English, it 
is difficult to excuse such poor performance. 
Those who: happened to hear an excerpt from 
a French recording played in ‘ Music Magazine’ 
will have had a criterion by which to measure 
the English Herod. Only Peter Pears showed any 
understanding of the style of the music. It can- 
not be said that the orchestral performance had 
the finesse, which this exquisite, if uneven, score 
requires. 

Finesse there was in the same (B.B.C.) 
Orchestra’s playing under Rudolf Schwarz of 
Schubert’s Italian Overture in D on Saturday 
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night, so that this unpretentious composition 
became a thing of sheer delight. They also gave 
an excellent account of Strauss’ ‘Tod und 
Verklarung’, to me the least palatable of 
Strauss’ early tone-poems, and Kodaly’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra, which seems a_ good work 
until one remembers Bartdk’s masterpiece with 
the same title. Ilse Hollweg sang Mozart’s ‘Io 
non chiedo’ with brilliant, rather hard tone in 
the upper register, but, as in ‘ Rigoletto’ which 
I heard at Covent Garden the night before, 
tended to sing sharp. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY 


Medieval English Carols 


By JOHN STEVENS 


Programmes of medieval carols, selected from those published by Mr. Stevens in Vol. IV of ‘Musica Britannica’, 
will be sung in the Third Programme at 7.35 p.m. on Christmas Eve, and 8.25 p.m. on January 4 


* 

HE fifteenth century was the golden 

age of the English carol. Most of the 

500 or so*carols which survive today 

were written during that period, and 
about .a quarter of these have musical settings. 
Nevertheless, the origins of the carol in England 
and on the Continent must lie farther back in 
previous centuries. Some ‘clerical dances’ of 
thirteenth-century France and the early Italian 
laude spirituali give us an idea what the earliest 
English carols may haye been like—short songs 
for unison or solo voice with attractive melodies 
and vigorous rhythms. This style can still be 
glimpsed in the handful of popular carol tunes 
which survive from fifteenth-century England 
(printed as an appendix to ‘Musica Britannica ’, 


Vol. IV, Medieval Carols). It can also be seen in 


the earliest carol part-music. ‘ Alma Redemptoris 
Mater’, for example, in the Christmas Eve pro- 


_ gramme, has several passages of strong unison 


writing. 

The origin of the term carol has been the 
subject of endless debate. The traditional way of 
explaining it is by derivation from the Greek 
choros (dance) and similar words. But recently a 
Swedish writer has propounded the ingenious 
idéa that carol is really derived° from kyrie- 
eleison, a phrase everyone knew from its use 
in the service of the Mass. The phrase was used 
also as a congregational response in the litanies 
of the church; and it is suggested that the 
earliest carols were just that—‘ popular litanies 
for use in ecclesiastical procession’. A proces- 
sional setting, with division of labour between 
priests and people, explains—or helps to explain 
—why the English carols of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries are all 
written in the same basic form. This form is: 
chorus (usually called the burden), verse, chorus, 
verse 2, and so on, ending always with the 
chorus. 

Of course, not all carols were proces- 
sional litanies; some fifteenth-century carols are 
merely popular songs, others are complicated 
‘literary ’ productions. But the responsorial form 
—burden, verse, burden—had such a hold that 
it was almost invariably used. To put it another 
way, in this period a song is not properly called 
a carol unless it 7s in the traditional form. And, 
conversely, any song on any subject (whether 
about a serving-maid, the latest fashions in 
clothes, the Annunciation, or the state of the 
realm) is a carol if it is written in the form of 
one. It comes as a welcome surprise to realise 
that this definition admits as carols almost all 
the old favourites, although ‘I sing of a maiden’ 
and ‘ Adam lay y-bounden’ have to be left out. 

Is there, you may ask, no particular connec- 
tion between the carols of the fifteenth century 


and the Christmas season? Certainly there is. 
The large majority of carols deal with the events 
of Christmas week, most of them with Christmas 
itself. The Annunciation is a favourite topic— 
“Gabriel of high degree, he came down from 
Trinity ’. Many carols treat of the Holy Family 
in a naive and matter-of-fact fashion: 

I, Joseph, wonder how this may be 

That Mary wax great when I and she 

Ever have lived in chastity. 
Other carols deal with the Holy Innocents and 
their massacre; with St. Thomas, the holy 
martyr of Canterbury; St. John, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved; St. Stephen, ‘ stonéd he was 
with stonés great’; and the Magi, who brought 

“triple gifts’. 

There is considerable musical evidence sup- 
porting the theory that the carols of the late 
middle ages were processional pieces. And some 
of this points specifically to the procéssions of 
Christmas week. One manuscript has labels 
attached to the carols, such as ‘ de innocentibus ’, 
‘in die nativitatis’, ‘de sancto Thoma’, etc. The 
service books of the Sarum Use never actually 
specify that carols are to be sung, but they do 
direct that ‘ responsories’ (all carols are respon- 
sorial) are to be sung in procession after even- 
song on Christmas Day and the three following 
days at the altars of the saints mentioned. Very 
few carols refer explicitly to other events of the 
church year, and this does seem to mean that the 
carols were written especially for use in ecclesi- 
astical procession at Christmas time. 

Other carols were intended, of course, for more 
secular ceremonies. Both in church and out of 
it music was linked with social action and event. 
in fact, it is difficult to think of a piece of 
medieval English music which was not written 
for some ulterior purpose, as we should deem 
it. The elaborate rituals, shows, ceremonies and 
entertainments of aristocratic life were the chief 
stimulus to composers as they were to painters, 
woodworkers, poets and other craftsmen. Carols 
were sung at state banquets, New Year and 
Twelfth Night celebrations, in civic processions 
and probably during courtly games of various 
kinds. Such occasions were, in fact, more than a 
stimulus; they were often the very reason for the 
musician’s existence, his whole livelihood and the 
frame wherein his work was done. 

The carols are not in the least exceptional in 
this—that they were designed to form part of a 
larger spectacle or dramatic action. Medieval 
people might well have regarded the modern 
relationship of passive listener and ‘abstract’ 
sound as an unnatural one. Almost whenever 
they heard music they saw the performers—saw 
the music, one might say—taking part in an act 
of worship, an act of ceremonial courtesy, or the 


like. That does not mean that there is no pleasure 
to be got from a broadcast performance of the 
music, the very antithesis of its original mode of 
performance. A shrine or a rood-screen is no less 
satisfying as a work of art because it was built 
to the glory of God. The carols will stand on 
their own as music, and perhaps all the better 
because they weré never intended to. 

Almost all the polyphonic carols of the 
fifteenth century are written in a musical style 
acknowledged even at the time to be distinctively 
English. It is particularly associated with the 
great name of John Dunstable (whose works are 
to be published in a later volume of Musica 
Britannica) and is characterised by progressions 
in thirds and sixths, melodies based on the major 
triad, subtle cross-rhythms and marked triple 
metres. Carol style has both strength and sweet- 
ness. The best of the carols are perhaps the 
earliest: those of the famous roll in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and of the Selden manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. They 
are the best because they best preserve the balance 
between popular and sophisticated elements. 

Later carols are increasingly out of touch with 
the popular tradition. But even among these are 
many fine pieces. In such a carol as ‘ Illuminare 
Jerusalem’, from a recently discovered manu- 
script now in the British Museum, the melodic 
lines are more elaborate, more decorative than in, 
say, ‘ Alma Redemptoris Mater ’, and the texture 
of the voices is bright, high and clear. In other 
later carols still, such as ‘To many a well’ and 
‘Jesu fili virginis’, the composer’s imagination 
has struck out a more meditative vein. The tech- 
nical signs of this are the use of lower ranges af 
voice, increased harmonic interest (suspension, 
etc.) and a greatly reduced pulse in the music. 
When the composer is less inspired, the effect is 
often turgid. 

To the eye the fifteenth-century carols present 
a remarkable sameness; but to the ear in per- 
formance they are quite varied. There is no need 
whatsoever to import interest and variety into 
them by artificial means. This has been a usual 
practice in the past. A note written by an editor 
in 1925 sets out the position with ingenuous 
clarity: 

The above setting does not pretend to give an 
exact transcription ‘of the music—such a setting 
would be of value to ant:quarians only—but the 
principal themes (so far as they could be de- 
ciphered and digested), the general style of the 
harmony, and the words, are carefully followed. 


It rests with the listener to decide which are the 
better—the emasculated, nerveless, sugary 
versions of the populariser, or the vigorous 
originals in which warmth of feeling never floods 
over into sentimentality.» 
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Shares that do 
not depreciate 


<{ SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time. 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 


On reaching £25 a paid-up share is issued and 


the subscription share is kept open for further 


ah 
2/0 


investments. 


PAID-UP SHARES > 
Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid at their face value. They 
are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. 
In addition there are the following advantages. 
® No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
@® Income Tax paid by the Society. 
® Security of I00 years standing. 
® Prompt and easy withdrawal. 


These shares give a return equivalent to £5.14.3d. per cent., and £4.15.3d. 
per cent, respectively, subject to Income Tax at 9/6d. in the fa 


The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Dept. WA 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.1. TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 5478 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 


Assets exceed 
£5,080,000 
Réserves exceed 
£367 000 


so would 
you be if 
a friend 
bought you a 
DAVENSET 
F MODEL “H” battery charger 
ora 
DAVENSET 
HANDLAMP 
for IN A 
Christmas 


Vy, 
Z) 


i Me 
LD 
Wf, 
Cp 


Good engine pertormance demands tip-top battery 
condition, so keep t full of life with the DAVENSET 
MODEL ‘H’ and get quick, easy starting at all 
times. A compact charging unit for A.C, mains, 
200-250 volts to charge 6 vost or 12 volt batteries 
at 24 amps. The DAVENSET HANDLAMP will 
throw a welcome light on that unexpected road- 
side breakdown or puncture. 


CHARGER : £5.17.6. 


Ystlas Entei th 


Burns day and night. 
No daily firelighting. 
Lovely enamel finishes. 


oAVENSET Easiiy installed. @ The fuel consumption of the Courtier Stove can 
From Ironmongers and be controlled—up to 10 hours warmth from 


HANDLAMP : 15/- 


Builders’ Merchants, one stoking. 


MODEL BATTERY CHARGER 


ie ‘ANDLAMP 


PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD., Brochure No. 89/22 


Davenset Electrical Work® Leicester 


FURTHER 


rtier 


STOVE 


@ The Courtier Stove heats by radiation and con- 
vection, giving more warmth than an open fire. 


or write for illustrated @ The Courtier Stove burns any solid fuel, down 
to the last shovelful of slack. There is no waste. 


MITCHELL, RUSSELL & CO., LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
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hes a 
CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 

man 


For a smooth, full-flavoured 
smoke CRAVEN TOBACCO is miles 
ahead. Men ‘in all walks of life 
find this fresh, rich tobacco 
gives a deep satisfaction that 
remains long after each pipeful. 
Try CRAVEN today — discover 
the richest joy in smoking. 
CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 
Craven Mixture 4/6 oz. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GCOD TOBACCOS 


Your present set can 
give you listening 
in any room you 
choose—simply plug 
in a Stentorian, 
Enjoy radio in the 
kitchen, bedroom or 
workshop for as 
little as 60/-. 


Ask your 
dealer 


e 


WHITELEY 
ELECTRICAL 
RADIO CO. LTD., 
MANSFIELD: * NOTTS 


YORK 


BOWEN 


The Renowned 
Pianist and 
Composer 


ONE. OF 
THE MANY 
PIANISTS 
USING 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD® 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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HEN I first thought about giving hints 
on how to choose Christmas poultry, I 


wondered whether all that needed to - 


be said was ‘go to a reliable retailer’. And of 
course that is my most important piece of advice. 


- But, even so, it is always best to let our shop- 


keeper see that we do know what is what. 

First, here is a really important point for 
all poultry. Choose it as early as you like, but 
have it delivered at the last moment, certainly 
not more than the day before you are going to 
cook it. The reason is that once the giblets, etc., 
have been removed, uncooked poultry will not 
keep—not even in a refrigerator. One excep- 
tion: there are turkeys already drawn imported 
from France, but they are imported frozen so 
that they will keep. 

Now for hints on choosing good and, of 
course, plump, poultry at a glance. Turkeys: 
the hen turkey is usually the best buy. It has 
smaller bones and more breast meat than the 
same weight of cock turkey. Ten to twelve 
pounds before it is drawn is.an ideal weight for 
a hen turkey—that will be ample for about six 
people, and plenty of cold left over for next day. 
Do not buy a hen turkey larger than about 
fourteen pounds. If you are having a large party 
this Christmas, choose a cock turkey—but 
measure your oven first. 

For the family of two or three there is the 
new, baby-sized turkey just on the market. It 
should weigh about six to nine pounds. 

Turkeys’ legs should be smooth, with no pink 
tinge in the hen turkey’s legs—that pink tinge 
is a sure sign that the bird is a httle older than 


Crossword No. 1,181. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Plum Pudding. 
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By LOUISE DAVIES 


she should be. Look for a layer of fat along 
each side of the breast. Avoid any flesh with 
a bluish tinge. The colour of the flesh should 
be pale. One more point—do “not think you 
are fortunate if you are offered a cock turkey 
which is large if, at the same time, the crop 
part is big and blubbery. That is not edible 
meat at all. 

Now, about a goose—there is a lot of waste 
on a goose, so it is an expensive bird, though 
certainly delicious.. The best weight to buy is 
eight to ten or twelve pounds. A ten-pound 


goose should serve about six people. The best © 


test of a young goose is to press the windpipe. 
You should hear and feel it give to your fingers. 
If it is hard and rubbery'it is a sure sign of 
an old bird. And, incidentally, that is the test 
for duck, too. I would also advise you to choose 
a white-feathered duck not under four-and-a- 
half pounds in weight. 

Last on my list is the fowl or chicken—that 
includes the roasting chicken, the capon, which 
is larger, and the battery bird for boiling. On 
a good roasting chicken you should see layers 
of fat along the breast and on the back, too. The 
breastbone should be flexible. Look for smooth 
legs with no spurs. The colour of the flesh can 
be white or yellowish—it is a matter of choice. 
Some people think the yellower fleshed birds, 
which are a little cheaper, have a fuller flavour. 
Now for weight: for two, allowing plenty of 
cold left over, choose a bird weighing about 
three-and-a-half to four pounds; for six people 
choose one Up to eight pounds, 

Two more points about your Christmas 
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poultry. Always ask for the giblets, and, when 

buying turkey, do make a point of asking the 

shopkeeper to draw the leg sinews for you. 
—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


THE Rev. LYNDON HarrtEs (page 1013): Lec- 
turer in Swahili, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London University, since 
1948; previously engaged in linguistic and 
social studies in Kenya and other parts of 
East Africa: worked as a missionary in 
Southern Tanganyika, 1935-45 

GEORGE FERGUSON (page 1017): 
Montreal Star 

ANTHONY RHODES (page 1025): 
author of A Sabine Fourney, 
(novel) and Sword of Bone 

ADAM CURLE (page 1027): Professor of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, University College of 
the South-West of England, Exeter 

Stir WrLLt1amM HAMILTON FYFE (page 1029): 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Aberdeen 
University, 1936-48, Headmaster of Christ’s 
Hospital, 1919-30 

Jack Loupan (page 1033): dramatic critic, 
journalist, and playwright; author of the play, 
The Ball Turns Once, etc. 

NEVILLE CARDUS (page 1036): cricket corres- 
pondent of The Manchester Guardian, 1919- 
39; author of Autobiography, Second Innings: 
More Autobiography, and a number of books 
on cricket, including Cricket All the Year 


editor of the 


schoolmaster; 
The Uniform 


By Bart 


Book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: 


The unclued lights all have, or had, the same use. Of 
these, ignore an accent in 7; 52 and S8A are reversed; 
86-79 form one word; 88 is hyphened. Each of the other 
clues contains a definition of the light and its anagram 
beginning at the beginning, or ending with the end, of a 
word. 56 is abbreviated. Ignore accent in 65, and punctua- 
tion generally. 


IT 


B 
ea 
es 


oO ra 
6 ~ 3 


BADYIRES Si acsdosccegssucets sth sabaltavvasczsgavecivtaovasacscciceeecieatunstevs 


First post on Monday, December 29 


CLUES—ACROSS 
15. WHERE THREADS ENTWINE THE SCENE (6). 
17. EAT CUSTARD IF YOU’RE KEEN (5). 
18. SOME LORE IS FALSE IN PART (4). 
19. ENTICE AN ANTIQUE ART (7). 
20. THE SUPER PEAKS HAVE PINES (3). 
21. A JOINT BELOW DEFINES (5). 
22. SCORES IN WHAT MORTIFIES (8). 
26. NOW FLEE THE FISH THAT FLIES (3). 
29R. AND FACE THE WORLD WITH ZIP (4). 
30R. OH RUN, FOR TIME DOTH SLIP (4). 
31. SEE FINER RIG ASTRAY (6). 
33. THE FLAG IS RIGHTLY GAY (4). 
38. THIS SALTY BEEF IS LEAN (6). 
40. ENLARGE THE COMMON SCENE (7). 
44. YOHO! THE SHIP OF SHIPS (3). 
45. FAIR LOVE HATH ROSE-HUED LIPS (4). 
48R. DON’T FASHION DOMES IN GAUZE (4). 
50. .ENDUE YOUR NATION’S CAUSE (6). 
58. THE GRID IS STIFF AND GOOD (5). 
55. FILL FULL THE TULGEY WOOD (4). 
60R,. CURTAILS THE SENSES’ LIFE (7). 
64. SHIELD THE GREAT FROM STRIFE (5). 
68. A REGAL ENGLISH KNIGHT (5). 
69. A LARGER SEA IN SIGHT (4). 
74. A CITY ONE REPROVES (4). 
76. THIS BIRD A HAT REMOVES (4). 
78. WE UNDO SINGLE KNOTS (5). 
82R-36. AS BIGOTRY AND PLOTS (4). 
83. DENOUNCE A TIDY GREED (7). 
85. ALBEIT FELSPAR FREED (6). 
87R-24. AT NOON IT MAKES ONE CRY (5). 


DOWN 
2. A RUNIC JAR ESPY (3). 
4. TRIPS RACE AROUND THE MAIN (5). 
5. THE NOTION THEY ORDAIN (6). 
6. A TANK AT VESPER TIME (3). 
9R. WHO WAITS WHILE YOUNGSTERS CLIMB?(5), 
10. HE LED THE LIST IN SPRING (4). 


Prizewinners : 


11. A NOBLER HYPHENED KING (3). 

13. REMOVE WHAT’S GONE LIKE SMOKE (6). 
16. FOLLOW AN UNSEEN JOKE (5). 

23. IF FREE I STATE MY TOWN (4). 

32R. TO EARN A MEAN HALF-CROWN (4). 
37-38. NO SYSTEM MAKES US PLUMP (5). 
39R-58DR. YET I’M ON HALF A DUMP (6). 
41. AFRAID THE BARD IS SEEN (3). 

43. STILL LO! THE MEAT IS LEAN (4). 

46. TO FALTER LIKE A BEAR (5). 

56. IN STATES WE SAWNTER NEAR (3). 
57R. DISCOUNT THE UTTER TRASH (4). 

59. A SPREE IS, ERGO, BRASH (4). 

63. A THRASHING CAN BE RASH (6). 

65. NICE GAL HAS LUSTROUS CHARM (5). 
67R. ROAD? AY, BY WATERS CALM (5). 

71. TO COUNT THE EMPTY BRIBE (4). 
73R. GET CATAFALQUE FOR TRIBE (4). 

74. THE TRAITRESS GIRL WILL MEND (4). 
77. OH, BOTHER JOAD! THE END (3). 


Solution of No. 1,179 


G. Lees 


Ist prize: 
W. K. Armistead (Colchester); 3rd 
prize: J. C. S. Brash (Edinburgh) 


(London, W.1); 
2nd prize: 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


-— GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION—the certificate that opens the 
door to ANY career, Taken under certain 
it is the 
the first step to a degree, 


conditions, hall-mark of a good 


general] education, 

and exempts from most professional prelim- 
inary exams. Wolsey Hall] (founded in 1894) 
provides efficient postal tuition for the 
General Certificate Examinations of London, 
Oxtord, Cambridge. the Northern Universities, 
and others. Moderate fees, instalments, 


PROSPECTUS post free from C, D. Parker, 
M.A.. LL;D., Diréetor of Studies, Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Men of Goodmll 


wherever they may be, look for- 
ward to a world of international 
friendship.* It is easier to make 
friends with those who “speak the 
same language.” A knowledge of 
Esperanto, the international 
language, is a potent weapon in 
the cause of peace and world 
understanding, 


A complete Correspondence Course, 
including textbook, dictionary and 
correction of exercises, costs only 10s. 
Send stamp for full particulars: 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
Dept. L1b, 140 Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by €.M.1, 
Insticutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Bust- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 
E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.V., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME .._. 
ADDRESS. 


THE -LISTENER 


LET US ‘SHOW YOU 
THE ROPES’ OF WRITING 


There are two ways of ‘getting into print’—(a) The hard 
rough way of trial and error, rejection and disappointment, or 
(b) The LONDON SCHOOL -OF JOURNALISM’s expert - 
posta]. courses, 


The London School of Journalism, producer of thousands 
of successful writers afl over the world, can shorten the road 
and help you add to your income by writing. The LSJ succeeds 
because everyone is coached individually and it is this fact that 

caused Truth to say ‘the LSJ claims less and achieves more.’ 


The fees are low and preliminary advice is free. If you like, 
you may send a MS. with your enquiry to: 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum ~4574 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 
‘Equal to £4.15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


| 
tH 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, and 

on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax paid 

by the Society in each case. Sums up to-a total holding of 

£5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey National. 

For further particulars apply for a copy of the Society’s 
Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


Pe 


FIRE! 
MY LIFE LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT! 


“A match struck...an explosion... 


petrol-sprayed | became a living 
torch...but my 13-year old Nu-Swift 
Extinguisher saved me from agonizing 
death.’” Everyone has too many fire 
risks. What would you have done ? 
NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND + YORKS 
In Every Ship af the Royal Navy 


But... please don’t 


forget the others 


There are 5,000 children in 
our family who also hope 
their wishes will come true— 


Will you be their 
SANTA CLAUS ? 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
“STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


CHRISTMAS donations gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
» Old Town Nail, Kennington, London, S.E.11 
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UNIVERSITY, 


Law, Engineering 


and other examinations — 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by postal 
tuition for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance” 


requirements, Intermediate and Final exams. — 


for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., and various 
Diplomas; General Certif. of Education (Ord. 
& Ady.) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
A.C.P., Law Prelim., Bar, Engineering, Xe. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


Je PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 
_——————————————————— 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, ‘and 
‘the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, Gc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of- Coaching. until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, .mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4: 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
(University of London) 


Applications are invited for an Adult 
Scholarship of a maximum value of 


full-time study for a first degree to a 
student: who. can ‘satisfy the require-’ 
ments of the University of London for 
entry on the course by October, 1953, 
Applicants must be at least 23 on 
1st. October, 1953, and must have 


shown promise in part-time studies. ~ 


Further information and application 
forms, which must be returned by 
1st March, 1953, may be obtained from 
the Secretary, London School’ of 
Economics: and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
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“TH KENSINGS” 
Newly opened 

MUGHAL & INDIAN PAINTING. 


. galleries 
Indian Section, Imperial Institute Road 


Free holiday lecture-demonstrations for boys and ~ 


girls, 10.30 a.m. in the Demonstration Room: 
Fri. Jan. 2nd. WEDIEVAL ENGLAND . 
Tues. Jan. 6th TUDOR. ENGLAND 
Thurs. Jan. 8th EVGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


The second series of Wednesday Evening Lectures 
will begin on-Jano 7th: 
Buckingham Palace by H. Clifford-Smith, ESA. 


Peinted in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 


*London, W.1.—AlLL editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
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- £300-a year to give an opportunity for 


